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THE WEEK. 


Ir the correspondents of our newspapers andagencies 
in South Africa, or the managers of our Governmental 
Press at home, understood their business they would 
have suppressed ninety-nine telegrams or so that have 
appeared in the last few days, and have placarded, 
leaded, expanded and gloried in one only, and that is 
Lord Kitchener's despatch to the effect that “ Plumer 
has occupied Nylstroom.” We discuss in another 
column the special importance of this news ; the matter 
we are concerned with here is the ineptitude of critics, 
who are for ever telling us that this is the grandest and 
most glorious war in our history, and who can yet 
pay less attention to an operation of first-class import- 
ance than they do to the discovery, by French, of one 
of our own disabled fifteen-pounders abandoned by the 
enemy and two broken machine-guns picked up on the 
veldt. If the advance northward is, or can be, continued, 
and if Lord Kitchener is able (as he judges himself able) 
to hold another two hundred miles of rail, it will form 
the first real advance against the enemy since September. 
There is no disguising the fact that, from the point of 
view of the enemy, we have been on the defensive in 
the north for five months. A vigorous aggressive, with 
the seat of the Transvaal Government as its objective, 
would lend the war a very different character. 


In connection with this emphasis which the censor 
and the agents Jay upon unimportant points, consider 
the “news” sent on one single day—Wednesday, the 
day on which the news of Plumer’s advance arrived 
in London. We find the following list :— 


1. A wire from Reuter’s agent at Colesberg to the 
effect that he had talked to a prisoner who spat upon 
the ground when he mentioned the Transvaalers, with a 
vast number of comments of his own upon the failure 
of De Wet to invade the colony. Also some remarks 
upon the hardship of campaigning, and a silly report of 
a conversation that was never held, between De Wet 
ao Steyn. This message is about a thousand words 
ong. 

2. The fact that the Boers captured a train near 
Newcastle, but were “ disappointed,” since it contained 
nothing but coal, stationery and clothing. If we cap- 
tured the equivalent of a hundred waggons full of 
supplies for the enemy we should be disappointed, but 
we should hide it. 

3. The marvellous exploit of a trooper, who pulled 
another fellow from under a horse. Neither were hurt. 
Needless to say these people were irregulars. 

4. The gallant stand made by four people (none of 
whom were touched) against “ overwhelming numbers ” 
(ten would be overwhelming in such a case) and their 
prowienties escape. These gentlemen were also irregu- 
ars. 

5. Reuter from Springfontein to the effect that 
thirty Boers were drowned crossing the Orange. This 
is not true. But Reuter didn’t see it. He had it from 
a Dutchman. 


6. Reuter from Pretoria to the effect that the Boers 


partially stripped one train and attacked another ; also 
the remark that many wounded Boers escaped. These 
last would have to come in a casualty list under the 
new head of “ v.v.s.”—“ very, very slightly wounded.” 


Let anyone read these telegrams as Boer telegrams 
of successes against our forces and meditate upon their 
significance. 


OnE of the best speeches that has been made on 
South Africa was made on Tuesday night by Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, and it is extremely to be regretted that 
the debate he initiated was allowed to be turned off 
upon other questjons. Colonel Lee, who followed Mr. 
Shaw, argued as though what Lord Roberts’ critics 
wanted was that war should be conducted with kId 
gloves. Nobody asks any such thing. What we are 
concerned for is that our own shall not be the country 
to degrade, by its own practices, the standard of civi- 
lised warfare. Mr. Shaw made very effective use of 
the infamous proclamation issued last May, in which 
Lord Roberts offered the burghers of the Orange Free 
State “the alternative of being rebels to one Power or 
traitors to another.” It is a marvel,as the Edinburgh 
Review observed, that any Commander-in-Chief could 
have been allowed by his legal advisers to issue a pro- 
clamation so flagrantly at variance with civilised usage. 
Colonel Lee spoke of the analogy of the Franco- 
Prussian War as a precedent for the burning of farms 
when railways were destroyed. This is the well-worn 
hack of the apologists of the Government, and has 
appeared perhaps twenty-five times in the speeches and 
articles made and written in their defence during the 
last few months. It has no bearing on the case. In 
1870 the Germans were fighting an army originally their 
equals and sharply differentiated from the civilian 
population. They established penalties to prevent the 
participation in warfare of irregulars, and such penalties 
have always been recognised among civilised peoples, 
because among civilised people there is no question of 
annihilating nationality. When you propose to anni- 
hilate a free white people without condescending to 
recognise their Government, and are dealing with a 
national resistance, the deportation of whole populations 
and the destruction of their means of subsistence (which 
is also their means of resistance) is unknown to 
Europeans. 


But we are not only concerned for the preservation 
of European standards. We are concerned, in the 
interests of a future settlement, to see that our political 
problems in South Africa are not unnecessarily aggra- 
vated. Could anything be more inopportune than 
Colonel Lee’s quotation that “ sharp wars are brief ” in 
the discussion of a war that has been protracted already 
seven months after its termination was announced by 
the Government? When we were promised a “ brief 
war” by the Imperialists two years ago, few people 
supposed they had in their minds a war which after 
eighteen months would seem as far from its conclusion 
as ever. Mr. Shaw showed in his eloquent speech that 
a policy which drives a whole nation of men, women 
and children into a desperate and heroic resistance is 
wrong in itself and impossible of successful execution. 
The men who talked about the feelings of the loyalists 
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would do well to recall the wisdom with which our 
ancestors treated the Canadian rebels and the wise con- 
tempt they showed for the loyalists who burnt down 
Parliament House. Mr. Shaw’s speech was quite 
unanswerable. Mr. Brodrick was silent on the subject 
of the proclamations; his retort to Mr. Shaw’s appeal 
for moderation consisted in nothing but abuse of Lord 
Kitchener’s proposals and a complacent satisfaction in 
the enjoyment of Mr. Robson’s confidence; and his 
speech ended, like his colleagues’ election addresses last 
year, in the cheerful anticipation of a rapid and honour- 
able termination of the war. 


THERE is little news of the progress of the general 
negotiations between China and the Powers concerned 
in the outrages of lastsummer. Public interest has been 
concentrated on Manchuria. The Tokio correspondent 
of the Times, telegraphing last Saturday, announced that 
the Japanese Government had made direct representa- 
tions in St. Petersburg against the Manchurian Conven- 
tion, and the same correspondent, telegraphing on 
Tuesday, gave a general account of Russia’s reply. The 
Russian Government declined to discuss with a third 
Power the terms of the Agreement, but promised to 
publish them after its conclusion; described the Agree- 
ment as temporary and “ not intended td impair China’s 
sovereignty, or to injure the rights or interests of 
other States,” and expressed its willingness that 
Japan should make “amicable representations” if 
the Agreement, when made public, should be found 
to be unsatisfactory to her. Russia’s answer is 
tantamount to a declaration that she is ready to 
run the risks of Japanese opposition. These risks are 
probably not very serious, for Japan is more likely to 
think about a quid pro quo in Korea than to contem- 
plate a direct collision with Russia over Manchuria. 
The main difficulty apparently rises elsewhere. The 
Chinese Government has hitherto obstinately refused to 
sign the Agreement, and in that refusal it is supported 
by very strong and almost unanimous representations 
from the Viceroys and Governors. Li Hung Chang, 
however, is throwing all his influence on the other side. 
His argument, according to an interview with Dr. 
Morrison published in the Times on Wednesday, is that 
by acquiescing in the sacrifice of Manchuria China will 
gain a respite of twenty years in which to arm herself 
against further encroachments. Li Hung Chang is 
under no delusions as to the prospect of help from 
other Powers in her dispute with Russia ; he appears 
to be pretty confident that the Chinese Government will 
give way. Germany has emphatically disclaimed any 
wish to interfere in Manchuria. France is not likely to 
embarrass her ally, and Li Hung Chang knows very well 
that no Englishman who was not a raving lunatic would 
dream of advising our Government to precipitate another 
disastrous war, which would serve no conceivable 
British interest. America’s difficulties are partly relieved 
by the regrettable capture of Aguinaldo; but Mr. 
McKinley knows better than to involve his country in 
Manchuria, even if his difficulties elsewhere had dis- 
appeared altogether. 


THE past week has produced utterances from 
two of the most distinguished men of letters in the 
Liberal Party—Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Birrell. 
A “Trevelyan Club” in Lancashire has received a 
letter from Sir George in which he advises the Liberal 
Party to unite on the grand old motto of Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform. Mr. Birrell has been dis- 
coursing on the same subject at Leicester; and we 
notice with much satisfaction that he urges a revision 
of the licence duties and the repeal of the Agricultural 
Rates Act, in order that the principles of justice may 
preside over the coming additions to taxation. He 


thinks that we may expect an income-tax of fifteen- 
pence, 


It stood at sixteenpence during the last two 





years of the Crimean War. 
threatened industries are organising a formidable oppo- 
sition to the proposed tax on sugar. 


We are glad to learn that 


Dr. RUTHERFOORD Harris, the great exponent of 
the policy of Mr. Rhodes, has come to England, has 
sought a place in the High Court of Parliament, has 
been elected, questioned, judged, and has been con- 
demned and unseated for the methods by which his 
election was conducted. It is a circumstance at which 
all genuine Englishmen probably rejoice, whether they 
are Imperialists or Liberals. The counsel for Dr. Harris 
were obliged to surrender very early in the case: it is 
very unusual for an election petition to be decided so 
promptly against the respondent as this petition was, in 
the supreme essential, decided against Dr. Harris. His 
counsel, Mr. Dickens, K.C., declared, when the case had 
barely begun, that “ the seat must go.” This strikes us 
as a curious euphemism. The seat fortunately remains, 
for more “ idealistic” Englishmen. It is Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris that must go. It is no matter of wonder that 
politicians of his type are as far behind as the time of 
Walpole. But in England we do not want such men 
any more than we want medieval barons or Scandi- 
navian vikings. The circumstance is the more satisfac- 
tory as the tone of Dr. Harris and his school has been 
so quaintly and curiously confident. No doubt Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris has carefully constructed all his great 
Imperialist speeches for Parliament. He may now at 
least amuse himself with altering the dates on them. 
We believe it is a faculty that he has practised. 


Dr. RUTHERFOORD Harris has lost the seat partly 
through the act of his agent—an act described by one 
of the Judges as “ mischief deliberately planned and 
carried out in a dishonourable manner.” Mr. Rhodes’ 
scheme to get his two chief accomplices into Parliament 
has altogether miscarried. Mr. Rochfort Maguire was 
to have entered Parliament for East Leeds, and the 
official Liberal organisation was quite ready to welcome 
one who had been convicted of deceiving the High 
Commissioner and of contriving the Raid which brought 
about the war. It is very creditable to the Liberals of 
East Leeds that they refused to have Mr. Maguire 
as their representative. How Dr. Harris endeared 
himself to the Tory officials and rank and file of the 
Monmouth Boroughs will probably be understood in 
Capetown as well as in Monmouth, and the result of 
the petition will cause no surprise in either place. It 
would be very dramatic if the bye-election were to be 
fought by Mr. Merriman and Sir Edward Clarke. Both 
these distinguished opponents of the war are said to be 
willing to stand for Parliament. 


THE result of the Federal elections in Australia 
(according to a Reuter’s telegram) is that in the House 
of Representatives forty of the seventy-five members 
support a high tariff, while in the Senate, which is 
composed of six members from each of the six States, 
there is a majority of six for a low tariff. The com- 
parative failure of Mr. Barton’s Ministry of All the 
Talents must come as a great surprise, but it is impos- 
sible from an analysis of the very brief telegrams 
in our papers to gain a clear idea of the causes of 
its defeat. The result of the voting for the Senate 
seems to show that personal considerations played a 
large part in many cases, and that the tariff question 
was not of such pre-eminent interest for Australians as 
for outside observers. It was thought that where a State 
voted as one constituency its representatives would be 
unanimous in favour of one “ ticket,” except, of course, 
where the Hare system is in force. But this is so far 
from being the case that in Victoria and South Australia 
they are equally divided on the tariff question—an 
astonishing result when it is considered that the system 
of voting gives a great preponderance to the towns, 
which are the strongholds of the Protectionist party. 
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PossiBLy Mr. Barton’s defeat in New South Wales 
is partly owing to the fact that the devotion of that 
State to Federation has never been ardent. Until 
more detailed accounts of the electoral campaign are 
received it is impossible to say how exactly the parties 
will be divided. The labels given by the Times corre- 
spondent are always liable to be repudiated by their 
bearers ; but it seems tolerably certain that the attempt 
to build up a Prohibitionist Customs tariff has substan- 
tially failed, that the Labour party will hold a strong 
position, and that the elaborate machinery for the 
solution of a dispute between the two Houses is likely 
to be put to the test of experience. Meanwhile it is 
impossible not to regret the defeat of Mr. Wise, who 
thoroughly understands industrial questions. Unfor- 
fortunately, he has seriously weakened his position by 
abandoning his Free Trade principles. 


Last Tuesday the London County Council adopted 
the Lordship Lane housing scheme. On its estate of 
225 acres at Tottenham nearly 600 cottages are to be 
built, which will accommodate over 40,000 people, at 
rents varying from 7s. 6s. to half a guinea a week. For 
some time these buildings will involve a charge on the 
rates, but when they are all occupied a small balance is 
expected, sufficient at least to pay for the sinking fund. 
In the discussion which followed the committee’s report 
Mr. Peel and others objected that the scheme did not, 
as Mr. Waterlow admitted, provide for the very poor. 
It is quite trtie that the Council’s tenants probably will 
not be of the poorest class, but such persons prefer, very 
often, half a room in Central London to a decent cottage 
in the suburbs. At the same time the very poor will 
undoubtedly benefit, for the removal of 40,c00 people 
from the London house market must result in an 
increased accommodation for those who remain, and a 
corresponding lowering of rents. This last point, 
indeed, answers Mr. Beachcroft’s objection that the 
scheme “would act as a great deterrent to the small 
builders.” It can only do so by lowering rents, and the 
housing difficulty is mainly a matter of rent. Mr. Burns 
went further than the committee, and wanted “ fair- 
rent courts in the East-end of London, power to deal 
with the slum owner, and a readjustment of local taxa- 
tion.”” The scheme appears admirable ; the neighbour- 
hood of Tottenham is healthy ; there are fresh air and 
open spaces for the children (a necessity too often 
forgotten), while a good service of workmen’s trains 
brings the City within a reasonable distance. 


Ir is clear that the Agrarian party mean to force the 
Pure Beer Bill through Parliament, but they are not at 
all anxious to keep the Bill just as it is. The Council 
of the Chambers of Agriculture have expressed their 
cordial approval of the principle of the Bill, but hope to 
see it strengthened in several directions. Mr. Lowther, 
supporting a resolution which demanded facilities for 
the measure during the present Session, observed that 
it was “universally condemned in the Lobby, as 
regarded detail, by the members who supported it.” 
Many people certainly believed at the time that the 
support given to the Bill was quite independent of any 
approval of its machinery. So great was the pressure 
brought to bear upon country members that they would 
have been compelled to vote for almost any measure 
which proposed to prevent the adulteration of beer. 
The debate in the House of Commons last week con- 
firms this view. Sir William Harcourt and other 
opponents of the Bill directed their attacks mainly 
against its detiils and machinery, while its supporters 
ignored every difficulty of working and spoke in favour, 
not of the Bill, but of its object. We see no reason why 
brewers and publicans should be free from the restric- 
tions which vex the grocer and margarine maker, and 
should welcome a measure which offered a reasonable 
prospect of preventing the sale of injurious compounds 





under the name of beer. This, however, is what Sir 
Cuthbert Quilter’s Bill fails to do. 


THE Associations Bill was finally passed by the 
French Chamber of Deputies by a majority of seventy- 
nine votes, and will now go before the Senate. It is 
indeed a wounded snake that has dragged its slow length 
along through some of the liveliest and the most edifying 
debates that have been held for years at the Palais 
Bourbon ; for the original draft of M. Waldeck- Rousseau 
has been a good deal mutilated though the substance 
remains. An important amendment carried at an early 
stage of the discussion emphasized the exceptional aim 
of the Bill by carefully protecting Socialistic associations ; 
while on the other hand the famous clause 18, providing 
that on the dissolution of any congregation its property, 
if unclaimed by donors or their legal representatives, 
should revert to the State and be applied to an old-age 
pension fund not yet in existence, has been transformed 
with the object of establishing the common law rights of 
ex-members to their share of the property. In the 
course of the prolonged discussion the eloquence of the 
Premier, Count de Mun, M. Ribot and other well- 
known orators has repeatedly delighted the House ; 
amendments of the most uncompromising character 
have been proposed and rejected, including one 
which would simply have dissolved all religious associa- 
tions without more ado, and others which would have 
freed them from every kind of legal control ; an attack 
on certain orders by M. Bourgeois, based on some essays 
by pupils of educational establishments submitted to a 
jury of the Exhibition, was ordered to be placarded 
throughout the country; and the same honour was 
granted to the great Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
with its emphatic consecration of the right of pro- 
perty. 


Just before the final vote, a clear and energetic 
protest was read to the House by M. Renault-Morlicre 
(an old Republican of the Left Centre, who has taken 
a prominent part in the debates) in the name of the 
minority of the Committee of Inquiry and of his political 
friends, the Liberals ot the French Chamber. Once 
again it stigmatized the Bill, even in its modified form, 
as a piece of sectarian and vindictive legislation which 
violated the most sacred principles of Liberalism by 
placing even associations formed with a purely charitable 
and religious object at the mercy of the Government of 
the day, and which indirectly restricted educational 
freedom by depriving ex-members of dissolved com- 
munities of the right to teach. Something of a sensation 
followed the reading of this protest when M. Fernand 
Brun rose from his place on the Extreme Left to 
associate himself and a handful of “ independent 
socialists’ with the attitude of M. Renault-Morlicre. 
But the vote itself had long been a foregone conclu- 
sion. 


THE resolution of the M.C.C. Committee on the 
“throwing” question is surely a model of disci etion., 
They approve of “the principle of the action taken by 
the captains,” which will please those well-ineaning but 
rather autocratic gentlemen. ‘Their further opinion 
that “it would be expedient to postpone the actual 
suspension of any bowler during the coming season” 
ought to assure a much-tried class of men that they will 
not be condemned unheard. The hope expressed by 
the Committee “that this course may strengthen the 
hands of the umpires” will certainly be shared by all 
cricketers who wish to maintain the high traditions of 
the game. If the bowlers who have thus been warned 
take care that their “action” deserves the approval 
which that of the captains has obtained, we shall get rid 
of the chief danger which threatens the supremacy of 
English cricket. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF PARLIAMENT. 


T would have been impossible for the Government to 
end the first part of the Parliamentary Session more 
appropriately than by introducing a Bill to protect them- 
selves from the consequences of forgetting—what all 
the world remembered—that one Sovereign had died and 
another ascended the throne since their appointment 
last autumn. The history of this little Bill is a dramatic 
epitome of their career. If they had merely forgotten 
something, and then frankly came to Parliament to ask 
for an indemnity, the incident would have been only a 
rough and very imperfect reproduction of their invariable 
behaviour. What made the whole thing quite charac- 
teristic and typical was that the original carelessness 
of the Government was followed by contradictory 
excuses and explanations. We are to understand from 
the Attorney-General that though Ministers took the oath 
of allegiance to the new King, they do not hold offfce 
under him. We wonder whose Minister the Attorney- 
General imagines himself to be! The Solicitor-General’s 
defence was quite as ingenious and more comprehensive. 
He was perfectly satisfied that Ministers had not incurred 
any pains and penalties, and that if they had, they would 
be relieved from them by the present Bill. We should 
like to have heard what novel and interesting apology 
Mr. Balfour, who has a fine contempt for lawyers, as for 
most things, would have offered. But, however long 
we had listened to his casuistry, it is safe to predict that 
he would have convinced nobody that the Government 
which launched us into the biggest and most disastrous 
war of modern times has ever displayed the slightest 
imagination or foresight in the smallest details of Par- 
liamentary procedure. 

The Times, reflecting on the curiously unproductive 
record of the Government’s career, remarks that “ by 
far the most interesting feature in the recent political 
history of the country is the fact that Lord Salisbury has 
outstripped Mr. Gladstone’s long record as First Minister 
of the Crown.” We agree with the Times in welcoming 
most sincerely the news of the improvement in Lord 
Salisbury’s health, and in admiring many good quali- 
ties that the Prime Minister shares with few modern 
politicians. But recent political history has not been 
quite as uninteresting as the Times imagines. Unpro- 
ductive it most certainly has been. The Government 
have left every great problem intact, and they have 
mortgaged so much of the remainder of the Session by 
postponing the Budget until after Easter that nobody 
can expect any but the most insignificant legislative 
results from the complete Session of 1900-1901. What 
has been done by private members has encountered at 
the best a chilly neutrality from a Government which 
has done nothing itself. So strong and pervasive is the 
general sense of sterility and inaction which the 
Government’s attitude has communicated to the nation 
that one of its own organs has remarked that it would 
not make much difference if the doors of Parliament 
were closed altogether. But a Government may create 
nothing and destroy a great deal. There is one thing 
even more interesting in recent political history than 
the Prime Minister’s continued vitality, and for that 
interesting and ominous fact, the decline of the import- 
ance and dignity of Parliament, the Government are 
more responsible than anybody or anything else. Itis not 
altogether surprising that public attention in the country 
should lag rather wearily behind all the controversies over 
Parliamentary procedure. The comparative indifference 





of the country to innovations that are depriving the 
House of Commons of many of its powers of criticism 
and discussion is attributable to various causes, some of 
them inseparable from the unattractiveness of constitu- 
tional details and procedure to men in a mood to be 
impatient of anything but rapid and violent excitement. 
We are afraid that the disinclination to follow very 
closely what happens to the liberties of Parliament is 
more than a mood. Imperialism has made men careless 
of two things they formerly prized: one is domestic 
liberty, the other the tradition which preserved the 
importance of the House of Commons, The Govern- 
ment, after turning on all the bellows of misrepresenta- 
tion and incitement, have taken advantage of the storm 
they have raised to steal the liberties of Parliament 
during the aberrations of the popular mind. It would 
not be quite fair to say that every encroachment and 
every slight has been deliberately planned. Mr. Balfour 
is so grotesquely incompetent to arrange the business of 
the House and so flagrantly revolutionary in his indiffe- 
rence to tradition, usage and the courtesies of Parliamen- 
tary life, that the House of Commons is suffering a con- 
traction of its rights in many cases through the accidents 
of a slipshod leadership, rather than from any carefully 
designed attack upon its liberties. The unpardonable 
and appalling rudeness, for example, of withholding from 
the responsible Chamber information of the first moment 
which had been communicated to the Heuse of Lords, 
is probably to be explained by a mere carelessness that 
is now become habitual. But a Government which 
shrinks instinctively from that criticism and discussion to 
which robust and vigorous Governments look for an 
opportunity of displaying and increasing their strength, 
falls naturally into any temptation that presents itself for 
minimising and restricting rights of the free exercise 
of which it is apprehensive. Mr. Balfour has some- 
times found his only retreat from the dilemma in which 
his own negligence has placed him lies in a very serious 
curtailment of Parliamentary liberties. The moving of 
votes en bloc is now a regular device. The gradual 
growth of the power of the Executive at the expense of 
the House of Commons, has been accelerated suddenly 
and strikingly by a Ministry notoriously indifferent to 
the traditions of Parliament and the rights of the House 
of Commons. Nor, to be quite frank, do we think the 
Speaker has proved himself as sensitive and vigilant 
a guardian of Parliamentary liberties as in such a contin- 
gency he should have been. 

The decline of the liberties of Parliament would be 
a very grave misfortune if the Government into whose 
hands such dangerous power was passing happened to 
be the wisest and most trustworthy Administration in 
the world. No prize would make the loss of those 
liberties anything but a disastrous sacrifice. As a matter 
of fact, the particular Executive that has made these 
inroads into the time of the private member and the 
privileges of Parliament is conspicuous for all the 
qualities that provoke mistrust. It has forfeited the 
confidence of the House of Commons in its capacity to 
regulate the routine of business. That alone would be 
a simple test of its administrative power. As far as 
constructive legislation is concerned, it‘ has shown 
that whilst ready and even anxious to deprive 
private members of opportunities for action, it 
is entirely disinclined to do anything itself. Its 
members do not agree with one another, and in 
their various declarations on any subject they rarely 
agree for any considerable time with themselves. They 
tells us that all this is not their own fault, and that they 
would turn out prodigies of industry and statesmanship 
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if only there were a strong Opposition to apply whips 
and scourges. Nobody deplores more than we do that 
there are scarcely any scorpions except on the Irish 
benches. But the weakness of the Opposition, due to 
causes that are apparent enough, is a ridiculous plea for 
the Government to set up. It is only by recollecting all 
the disasters that have overtaken us during the last two 
years, the problems that have accumulated, the dreary 
prospect of inaction ahead of us, the decadence of 
Parliamentary vigour and the growing apathy of the 
country to all that concerns its liberties, that we can 
realise how much the nation has suffered in the hands of 
a nerveless, an unimaginative and an incoherent Govern- 
ment. 





THE MACEDONIAN. PROBLEM. 


N Saturday last a little earthquake shook the palace 
in which Abdul Hamid was celebrating the 
Feast of Bairam. The musicians, who were playing 
the national hymn, stopped in terror and the Sultan 
leapt from his throne. ‘That is the sort of omen which 
in an earlier age would have convinced a score of con- 
spirators that Allah had chosen them out to execute 
his vengeance on the foredoomed tyrant. The in- 
tiiguers of to-day are a less imaginative brood, and the 
earthquake that shook the Ottoman throne has not even 
set the legions of the Macedonian Committee in motion. 
That, perhaps, is because there are so many indisputable 
portents, so many genuine omens in the Balkans at the 
present moment. A condition which the newspapers 
describe as “unrest” is so normal in the Near East 
that its absence would be almost more alarming than its 
presence, It might be taken for the lull that precedes 
a storm. But the present unrest is graver than usual, 
and it gives proof of very careful organisation. The 
events that are passing on either side of the Bulgarian 
frontier just now bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
state of things that preceded the Greco-Turkish War. 
For Crete read Macedonia, and for the Ethniké Hetairia 
substitute the Macedonian Committee‘and you have a 
parallel which is fairly exact. The analogy breaks down 
in only one vital point. We read of scattered bands of 
insurgents or robbers who give a certain amount of 
anxiety to the Turkish authorities, but it is scarcely 
possible that they can create a situation at all comparable 
to the Cretan insurrection. With two Turkish army 
corps at full war strength in occupation of the 
disturbed territory and the reserve forces of the 
Albanian highlanders in the background, anything 
approaching a general rising is quite out of the question. 
The initiative, if it comes at all, must be taken in Sofia 
itself. The maintenance of the sfatus quo depends not 
at all on the power of the Porte to keep “ order ” 
among the discontented subjects of its own provinces. It 
depends on the issue of the struggle that is going on 
between Prince Ferdinand with Russia behind him, and 
the Macedonian organisation, which seems at present 
the most formidable force in Bulgaria. 

The Macedonian Committee has already succeeded 
in preparing serious embarrassments for Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s Government. The strained relations which 
prevailed during the winter between Roumania and 
Bulgaria served at once to expose its methods and reveal 
its power. In order to carry on what it is pleased to call 
its “ propaganda” it has resorted to asystem of terrorism in 
comparison with which the exactions of sluggish Ottoman 





tax-collectors are mild and ineffectual. To fill its war- 
chest and raise a fund for the liberation of Macedonia 
it levies contributions by armed force wherever its 
organisation extends. In Macedonia itself it wields a 
second tyranny more vigorous than that of the Turks 
themselves. In Bulgaria it exacts contributions from 
high and low, and it is no uncommon thing to read that 
some wealthy merchant who has refused to pay his 
quota has been murdered in the open street in broad 
daylight. It even extended its operations to Roumania, 
assassinated a few prominent Roumanians and conspired 
against the life of King Charles. We are told that these 
operations were traced to the Committee itself and in 
particular to its President, the ex-Lieutenant Saratoff. 
There was some excited talk of a war with Roumania 
over these incidents, but, though the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment massed its troops in a menacing way, there was 
one thing which it did not dare to do. It has 
neither repressed the Committee nor punished M. 
Saratoff. In point of fact this interesting organisation 
has only grown the bolder for these exposures. Its rifle 
clubs are drilling all over the country, its exactions con- 
tinue as before, and it openly publishes its plans for an 
invasion of Turkish territory in the early summer. 
Indeed, the sole thing that makes one doubt the 
seriousness of its aims is the levity with which it 
proclaims them to the world. 

If any proof were needed of the straits to which 
this agitation has driven Prince Ferdinand, one has only 
to recollect that he actually held a General Election in 
February, and allowed the country to choose its repre- 
sentatives without the slightest Governmental inter- 
ference. A free election in the Balkans is a more 
alarming potent than an earthquake or an insurrection. 
The result was that the Prince was obliged to dismiss the 
Cabinet formed by General Petroff and Paprikoff, which 
might have been the beginning of a military dictatorship 
designed to restore order and repress the Macedonians. 
At the beginning of March we learned that M. Kara- 
veloff had been called to power. It would be useless 
to expect a conservative policy from such a source. 
M. Karaveloff has never yet given proofs of orderly 
instincts. He is a Russophil and a Radical. He has 
spent three years in prison for a political murder, and 
he was Premier when Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
was kidnapped. Moreover, there are Macedonians in 
his Cabinet. Between a Karaveloff and a Sarafoff Prince 
Ferdinand must needs be impotent. The new Cabinet 
has. made only the most half-hearted attempts to 
suppress the Macedonian Committee. The rifle-clubs, 
which had been nominally suppressed, are now recog- 
nised by the Government, and carry on their drilling 
every Sunday. The Macedonian Congress, which was to 
have met on March 31st, is only postponed to May rst. 
The Government has totally failed to secure the election 
ot its own nominee to the presidency. It has indeed 
forbidden the army to take part in the movement, but 
that will not hinder the dreaded meeting of the Con- 
vention, or prevent the re-election of M. Sarafoff and a 
committee of action. In short, the only pledges of 
peace are the two Turkish army corps which are facing 
the Bulgarian frontier and the Russian forces which are 
said to be massing in Bessarabia. Count Lamsdorff, 
we may be sure, is working for the maintenance of 
things as they are. But he can only influence the 
Macedonians through Prince Ferdinand, and Prince 
Ferdinand is clearly impotent. If M. Sarafoff is as 


reckless as he is powerful, and as sincere as he is 
unscrupulous, the inevitable Balkan catastrophe may be 
near at hand. 
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The Macedonians have unluckily managed their 
agitation in a way that offends the rather unimaginative 
European conscience. Public opinion in the West 
seems ready to tolerate any Turkish enormities so long 
as they do not disturb the peace of the world. The 
crime of the Macedonians is not so much that they have 
imitated Ottoman methods as that their object is to 
bring about war. There is silence in the Press regarding 
the tortures recently inflicted by the Turks on Bulgarians 
in Salonica prisons, the reported massacre of Christian 
peasants by Albanians in a Macedonian church, the 
unnumbered oppressions which for years past have 
scarcely figured as items in our Blue Books. The 
Powers are quite content that there should be a corner 
of Europe so insecure that a train dare not crawl after 
nightfall along the railway from Salonica to Uskub. 
The excesses of the Macedonians are a natural outcome 
of a state of things that exists under the patronage and 
guarantee of civilisation. If they have formed by 
terrorism a state within a state, that is only because the 
forces of Christendom have been used to restrain Bulgaria 
from a legitimate intervention. Twenty years ago Mace- 
donia might have been an autonomous province. That 
the Powers forbade, as they also neglected to exact 
from Turkey the reforms which she promised at 
Berlin. The result has been that the Balkan States 
have ruined themselves to provide armaments for the 
coming struggle, and a generation of Macedonians has 
been deprived of the security and comparative civilisa- 
tion which Russia won for them by the treaty of San 
Stefano. The solution of a greater Bulgaria seems now 
the only possible remedy. The schoolmaster, the 
priest, andthe propagandist have made Bulgarians of a 
population who, twenty years, ago were aware only that 
they were not Turks, and who might have become 
Servians or Greeks if Servia and Greece had possessed 
the requisite energy. No solution of this terribly com- 
plex problem can avoid incidental injustices and minor 
inconveniences. But the one solution which is quite 
intolerable is the present policy of maintaining the 
Turkish régime, which not only condemns Macedonia 
to anarchy, but distracts the emancipated Balkan 
States from the pursuit of any fruitful internal progress, 





THE NORTHERN TRANSVAAL, 


T may very well appear in the near future that the 
end of the South African summer has marked a 
change in the character of the war. We have received 
this week a piece of news the importance of which has 
not, perhaps, struck the public as it should, but which 
has every appearance of inaugurating a new plan of 
campaign. This piece of news is the advance of Colonel 
Plumer along the Northern Railway and the occupation 
of Nylstroom. 

The following facts will show why this advance is 
evidence of a determination whose results must prove, 
one way or the other, of grave consequence to the future 
of the campaign in South Africa. The seat of war 
stretches north and south a distance of somewhat over 
six hundred miles. East and west it is a zone varying 
in breadth from two hundred to four hundred miles 
across. This territory is not “held” in the ordinary sense, 
but four great railway lines running through it are held 
more or less securely, and from large garrisons planted 
here and there upon these railway lines columns are 
occasionally despatched, with no very conclusive results, 








against the enemy. Hitherto our troops have been 


thought just sufficient to hold the railway lines 
and to furnish these occasional columns which were 
despatched from and returned to the main garrisons. 
But a calculation due to the experience of our General 
Staff and in vigour now for more than six months—that 
is, during the whole of the summer—has forbidden any 
advance northward of a certain line, that line being 
drawn east and west a little way beyond Pretoria. It 
includes, of course, in the area of actual and theoretical 
occupation the gold mines and the capital of the Trans- 
vaal and the Eastern Railway from Pretoria to the sea, 
but by far the greater part of that State north of the line 
joining Lichtenburg and Lydenburg has not even been 
visited by our troops. If you take the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal together as one country and 
compare them, say, with England and Scotland, it is as 
though one or two main railways were held as far north 
as Liverpool and Hull, while the northern counties and 
Scotland had been Ieft untouched. Colonel Plumer’s 
occupation of Nylstroom may be compared to the occu- 
pation of Carlisle or Newcastle and points to an attempt 
to advance into that larger part of the Transvaal which 
has hitherto remained in the secure possession of the 
enemy, in which they have established their regular seat 
of Government, in which they are manufacturing their 
ammunition, from which proceed the orders for their 
combined movements and in which the whole machinery 
of their national resistance is organised. 

The motives for such an advance at this moment 
are evident. The Northern Transvaal is lower and 
warmer than the Southern, possesses an admirable 
climate in the South African winter which is now 
approaching, and will present an excellent field for 
recuperation in the enemy’s forces if it be true, as some 
military critics advance, that the Boers cannot pursue 
active operations in the south during the winter on any 
large scale. But there is another reason for an imme- 
diate advance, and that reason is the failure of the 
peace negotiations and of the eastern movement which 
was designed to envelope and destroy the main force of 
the enemy. Lord Kitchener knows, though his best 
friends at home do not suspect it, that if some blow is 
not struck in the near future, the condition of the army 
will be very serious. The death rate is steady and, if 
anything, rising; the railway less secure than ever, 
hardly a day passes without a train being attacked ; 
the plague has got a firm hold of his principal 
base and there are no regular soldiers to send 
him to make up for wasted men. Under these 
conditions it is necessary to venture something, 
and the venture which, if it is successful, will yield the 
best results is undoubtedly an attack upon the enemy’s 
capital and the partial occupation of the immense dis- 
trict in which he has hitherto enjoyed absolute security. 
If the venture is unsuccessful there cannot but attach to 
it the inevitable consequences of a gamble. Everyone 
admits that our lines of communication are already too 
long, and we are about to extend them by some hundreds 
of miles. Isolated posts in the northern Transvaal will be 
even more difficult to hold than in the southern, because 
the distances are greater, the roads—when there are 
roads—worse, and the mountainous districts far more 
rugged. It is impossible to say what the chances of 
success may be. Only men on the spot can so much as 
estimate them, and, of course, even they acknowledge 
the doubtful value of their conclusions ; for us at home 
the important things to remember are first, that this 
advance proves a critical situation in which it is 
impossible to occupy slowly and methodically, and in 
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which it is necessary to strike a blow at once; 
secondly, that if it fails our position will be more difficult 
than it was before we attempted it ; and thirdly, that 
we must judge the measure of its success not by a list of 
towns which some column may pass through and 
temporarily occupy, but by the military stor¢s, prisoners 
and arms captured during the advance, and by the 
situation of the posts in which some permanent garrison 
will remain, for unless these are widely distributed the 
district will remain as secure a refuge as ever for the 
enemy. 





THE COMING BUDGET.—REVENUE AND 
INCOME TAX. 


HE financial year came to an end last Saturday, 
and the national balance-sheet appeared with its 
usual punctuality at the beginning of this week. Thanks 
to a great increase in the Customs’ revenue (which again 
is due for the most part to clearances in anticipation of 
a higher tariff), the revenue has exceeded the estimates 
of last year’s financial statement by 2} millions, and the 
total revenue raised by Imperial taxation actually reaches 
140 millions sterling, or 130 millions when the sums 
paid to the local taxation account by way of grants in 
aid are deducted. Of the loss due to doles more than 
2 millions are accounted for by the Agricultural Rates 
Acts and the Tithe (Rent-charge) Rates Act. 

Grants in aid are a very objectionable feature of our 
system save where they are ear-marked for special 
purposes such as police and education, and are made to 
depend upon efficiency. They also have the effect of 
complicating the accounts, so that a careless novice may 
easily make an error of a few millions in comparing one 
year with another. To get a correct comparison you 
have merely to look at the number and title of the 
return ; but the careless novice, who is being employed 
just now by certain interests to advocate a return to 
Protection, is incapable of diligence, and makes the 
most astonishing blunders. Thus, on Monday the Times 
(which hates the Chancellor of the Exchequer because 
he will not accept its scheme for taxing bread and butter, 
treacle, jam, meat, and the like) electrified its readers by 
an announcement that Sir Michael’s estimate, in his last 
year’s statement, has proved a dozen millions short of 
the realised revenue. In a first leading article, the 
Times’ heavy man expounded the moral of his astound- 
ing revelation, congratulated the country on its luck, and 
reproved Sir Michael for his want of foresight. The 
Pall Mall Gazette followed suit, reproduced the discovery 
with all the zeal of an originator,and — 

“ Like another Helen fired another Troy.” 

On Tuesday a prodigy occurred. The sight of a 
dead donkey is a proverbial rarity. Juvenal observed 
that in his day an honest man was a portent. But rarer 
far for readers of the Times is an editorial apology. I 
cannot refrain from quoting the opening sentences of 
the leading article of Tuesday’s Times, for the whole 
incident deserves attention :— 


“We are sorry to say that the Revenue returns, on which we 
commented yesterday, were not as satisfactory as we assumed 
them to be. We have to apologise to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for charging him with an excessive under-estimate 
of the yield of taxation. Out of the total yield of taxation in 
1g00-IgoI, amounting to over 140 millions sterling, upwards 
of £9,600,000 was paid over out of the proceeds of Estate 
Duties, Excise, and Customs to the local taxation account. 
This latter sum does not enter, therefore, into the calculations 
of the national Budget, and the real excess over the estimate of 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach on last year's revenue is something 
over £2,800,000. In this and in other respects the form of the 
public accounts has been complicated of late years by the 
policy of grants in aid of the ratepayers out of the general 
taxation of the country.” 


We cannot forget that the Times fell into a pit which 
it dug for the taxpayer. It apologises for its blunder 
by reference to the complications produced by “ grants 
in aid.” What about the Times’ advocacy of the grants 
to landlords and parsons? In effect the Editor says— 
“T have fallen into the trap I set for the taxpayers of 
the towns.” But what is the taxpayer to think of the 
competence of its financial advisers? Here is the news- 
paper which has taken upon itself to advise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to revise the whole system 
of taxation, to alter the tariff, to introduce Protectionist 
duties, and now we learn that it does not even under- 
stand the elementary features of the national balance- 
sheet. Those who have not learned the alphabet should 
not give reading lessons. 

Another proof of the extreme incompetence of the 
Times upon matters of finance is seen if we compare its 
protests and vaticinations about the Income Tax with 
results. Last year it was furious against an increase of 
the Income Tax. We were told that an increase in the 
rate would be unproductive. There would be serious 
leakages. The difference between the produce of an 
eightpenny and a shilling rate would be small. If the 
Times had studied the history of the Income Tax, it would 
have known that experience has proved the contrary 
time after time. And on Tuesday it was forced to 
admit that this year has justified experience in a most 
remarkable way. Although trade has been less pro- 
sperous—stamp duties have produced £675,000 less 
than in the previous year—the extra fourpence in the 
Income Tax has given £8,170,000 (£1,120,000 more than 
Sir Michael calculated for), and there are considerable 
arrears still to be collected. Such a result will naturally 
encourage the Chancellor of the Exchequer to raise the 
Income Tax to at least 1s. 4d.—the figure at which it 
stood during the two last years of the Crimean War. 

The Income Tax, as I have often observed, was in its 
inception a War Tax, and it has been the practice of 
English finance to throw upon it (in combination with 
alcoholic liquor and tobacco) the chief burdens of war 
expenditure. It was doubled, as every one knows, at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War. Perhaps the part it 
played in the Napoleonic wars is less widely known. 

From 1793 to 1798, a period of six years, there was 
no Income Tax ; from 1799 to 1802 there was an Income 
Tax, but the provisions of the law made it far less effec- 
tive, in proportion to its rate, than it now is ; and lastly, 
from 1806 to 1815, a period of ten years, a 10 per cent. 
(2s.) Income Tax was in full force. Such are the data. 
Mr. Gladstone in the most of his Budget speeches drew 
a most remarkable conclusion :— 


“Every one of us is aware of the enormous weight and 
enormous mischief that have been entailed upon this country 
by the accumulation of our debt, but it is not too much to say 
that it is demonstrated by the figures that our debt need not at 
this moment have existed if there had been resolution enough 
to submit to the Income Tax at an earlier period.” 


But Mr. Gladstone was not afraid of testing his assertion. 
It is not a sensational ipse dixit, but the conclusion of a 
syllogism. We are surprised, but we cannot escape :— 


“T begin by putting together the whole charge of Govern- 
ment and war, together with the charge of so much of the 
National Debt as had accrued before 1793 ; so as to make (if I 
may so express myself) a fair start from 1793. The charge of 
Government and war, together with the charge of debt incurred 
before 1793, amounted, on the average of the six years down to 
1798, to £36,030,000 a year; the revenue of that period, with 
all the additional taxes that were laid on, amounted to 
£20,626,000 a year ; there was, therefore, an annual excess of 
charge above revenue—charge for Government, for war, and 
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for debt contracted before 1793, but not including the charge of 
debt contracted since 1793—of no less than £15,404,000. 


This, then, is the first stage. The first six years of 


the Napoleonic war may be compared with the first six 
months of the South African war. We had a war 
without a War Tax. Then came a change :— 


“ Now the scene shifts. In 1798 Mr. Pitt first initiates the 
Income Tax, and immediatelya change begins. In four years 
from 1799 to 1802 the charge for the same items that I have 
mentioned, which had been £36,000,000, rose to £47,413,000, 
but the revenue rose to £33,724,000 a year, and the excess 
for those four years was diminished by nearly £2,000,000 a 
vear ; instead of an annual excess of £15,404,000 over revenue, 
it was £13,689,000.” 


So much for the second stage of the Napoleonic 
wars, which may be compared, perhaps, with the 
financial year just concluded, during which 12 millions 
of extra taxation was imposed and the Income Tax raised 
from eightpence to one shilling. Thirdly :— 


“ But next look to the operation of the tax, both direct and 
collateral, from 1806 to 1815, during the very time when our 
exertions were greatest and our charges were heaviest. The 
average annual expenses of war and government, from 1806 to 
1815, together with the charge upon the debt contracted before 
1793, were £65,794,000 ; but you had your Income Tax in its 
full force, with your whole financial system invigorated by its 
effects, and the revenue of the country now amounted to 
£63,790,000, while the deficiency in actual hard money, which, 
during the war, represented something like double the amount 
in debt, owing to the rate at which you borrowed, instead of 
being £15,404,000 a year, as it was in the first period, or 
£13,689,000 a year, as it was in the second period, was enly 


- 


£2,004,000 a year from 1806 to 1815. 
There is surely no reason to suppose that the Income 
Tax payers will revolt now against this time-honoured 
institution. They supported the Crimean War in the 
most liberal way. Their enthusiasm for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy of expansion in Africa will not be damped 
by the little blue envelopes which are sent out to 
replenish the Treasury. 


F. W. H. 





COMPETITION AND LIFE. 


HE whole of our modern commerce is based on 

the principle of substitution—the freedom of each 
individual to substitute an easier or a cheaper course for 
one more difficult or more expensive. The work of the 
early economists consisted for a large part in showing 
that the free exercise of this eclectic power of the indi- 
vidual was for the good of society as a whole, that by 
choosing the easier course for himself he was bound in 
so doing to benefit the community. It was for this 
reason that Adam Smith and- the economists who 
followed him inveighed against all obstacles which 
limited the freedom of individual choice ; restrictions 
upon the method of manufacture, barriers cutting off 
one part of the country from another, tariffs imposed 
upon foreign goods (other than for mere purposes of 
revenue) they proved to be hindrances to industry and 
inimical to the interests of the State. In England their 
views were able, after a considerable struggle, to carry 
the day; and all these barriers and restrictions were 
swept away. On the Continent the triumph of the 
principle was not so rapid or so complete ; nevertheless 
at the present moment, with a few exceptions (of which 
the most important are the international tariffs), com- 
plete freedom of enterprise prevails throughout the 
civilised world and the economic dream is to a large 
measure fulfilled. But to-day there is a feeling growing 


up in certain quarters that freedom of enterprise has not 
effected all that was promised of it ; there is, in the first 
place, a purely reactionary party who would, if they 
were quite honest, like to demand that many of the old 
taxes should be reimposed, and in the second place 
there are armong those who have the interests of labour 
at heart many who consider that complete freedom of 
enterprise has been a means of exploiting the working 
classes, and who point to the factory laws and other 
measures of benefit to the labourers which have only 
been carried in the teeth of those who championed the 
unrestricted freedom of competition. From both these 
camps there is a certain amount of opposition to the 
principle ; and the question is asked, What attitude 
are the economists of to-day prepared to take upon the 
matter? Are they going to defend the doctrine in its 
entirety—to acknowledge as a universal rule that the 
free choice of the individual is in every direction, in the 
long run, for the benefit of the community—or are they 
prepared to admit that there are certain fields of opera- 
tion in which unrestricted free choice must, or at any 
rate may, tend to conflict with the public interest. 

I believe that the correct attitude on this question 
can only be attained by those who realise that there is a 
considerable difference between the application of the 
principle to material things and its application to human 
life. So far as the former are concerned the arguments 
of the older economists seem to me conclusive: the 
removal of barriers and restrictions must inevitably be 
to the advantage of the community in the long run ; but 
it is far otherwise when this doctrine of free competition 
is brought to bear on human life, it is then that it is liable 
to break down completely. 

It fails here firstly on the broad general ground that 
human life is greater than the economic product which 
it brings into being—“ The loaf is made for man, not 
man for the loaf.” Let us take a concrete case most 
favourable to the theory of competition. Suppose that 
it can be demonstrated that a particular woman, by 
working ten hours a day in a factory instead of nine, can 
earn more for her employer and more for herself by so 
doing without loss of health or strength, then there is 
an economic advantage in her working for the longer 
period ; but to proceed from this to the statement that it 
is therefore necessarily a benefit to the community that 
she should so work is to contend that the all-important 
contribution of a life to the community is the material 
product for which it has been responsible. But let us 
take another.case of frequent occurrence to-day. A man 
in a position to earn a competency at home throws 
up his employment, goes out to some unhealthy foreign 
land, and returns later with ruined health and—a fortune. 
The man has not really gained by the change. We 
might parody the Biblical text and say, “ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose the 
health and strength of his own life?’ Nor does the 
community necessarily gain in the long run by such self- 
destruction. But it must not be thought that this con- 
tention proves too much; enterprise, self-sacrificing 
toil, patience and endurance are undoubtedly among 
the qualities by which the world progresses. The 
mistake which men are inclined to make to-day is in 
assuming that these qualities must inevitably stand in 
the forefront, and that all other considerations must 
bow before them. 

The doctrine of the benefits necessarily accruing to 
free competition fails also when applied to human life on 
purely economic grounds. The arguments of the older 
economists, so convincing when applied to material 
things, are not able to include human life in their cate- 
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gory, for the simple reason that man is a free agent and 
is not subject to the laws governing property ; it is not 
therefore to the interest of any other person that he 
should remain up to the full level of his efficiency. If 
the great majority of human beings were slaves under 
the control of private persons they would be in the 
position of horses, and would receive just that amount 
of care and attention which horses receive at the present 
day. But as things are, the good which one employer 
may do to the wage-earner by care and good wages will 
be only partially reaped by himself and the waste which 
may be caused by his carelessness, poor wages or 
neglect will fall not on him but on the wage-earners 
themselves and through them on the community. It 
has been estimated that on the lowest average every 
workman loses about twenty days in the year from 
sheer exhaustion due to the low standard of life ; and 
Professor Marshall has pointed out that the evils 
arising from the impoverishment of any class of labour 
are cumulative in their character, they act and react on 
the man himself and with increasing effect on his 
children ; but they do not fall on the employer of such 
labour, but on the community as a whole. 

It may be asked, however, is not the individual 
himself the person to whom we should look to take due 
and proper care of himself ? The answer to this must 
be that very often such will be the case, but just in 
proportion as he is weak he is in the position of a 
spendthrift who, from dire necessity, barters away his 
future at a ruinous discount: thus is labour degraded, 
and society, which has to bear the burden of a wasted 
life, has to pay tenfold for any slight advantage it may 
have obtained through the cheapness of its labour. 
That where capital can be invested in a human being 
it is the best investment possible, is shown by the 
difference between the wages which an artisan can 
command and those obtained by the average unskilled 
labourer ; asmall initial capital and an ability to wait five 
or six years before getting a return for his labour may 
make the difference toa man between a wage of 25s. 
and one of 38s. a week for the rest of his natural 
life. While, again, the disastrous effect of the failure 
to keep the standard of efficiency up to the level 
required even for the lowest regular labour results in 
the formation of the class of the so-called “submerged 
tenth,” which is practically the class of which Mr. 
Charles Booth is speaking in his work on the Life and 
Labour of the People, when, after pointing out they are a 
crushing load upon the classes just above them, he says, 
“ The entire removal of this very poor class out of the 
daily struggle for existence I believe to be the only solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

If any one wishes to see the full extent to which 
the process of sacrificing human life to the exigencies of 
cheap labour may be carried, he should turn to Japan ; 
there he will find girls working in the factories in 
twelve-hour shifts at absurdly low wages, who, when the 
three or four years of their employment come to an end, 
are turned out with all their life’s energy used up, to go 
and swell the number of those the burden of whose 
wasted existences muSt be borne to a greater or less 
degree by the community as a whole. But it is not 
necessary to go to Japan to see lives wrecked for want 
of proper protection of the weak against the strong. 
The great class of casual labourers and the vast majority 
of women workers in this country are in this position. 
It is this that is true sweating. It may or may not be 
due in any particular case to the rapacity or greed of any 
employer; the broad fact is that society takes advantage 
of their impecuniosity to force them to discount their 





whole future lives at a ruinous rate, and society loses all 
that they themselves lose in the process. 

The pioneers who stood up for freedom of enter- 
prise failed to understand the nature of this limit to the 
truth of their theory, and for this reason they were led 
to oppose factory legislation and all laws of a similar 


character. Just in proportion as we understand the true 
nature of their failure shall we be in a position to profit 
by their example. Restrictions upon industry in order 
to favour one particular process as against another, or 
one particular market against another, are almost always 
mischievous and stupid; but restrictions upon industry 
in the interests of human life, which go to protect the 
weak against the strong, need no special pleading to 
defend them, and are often of absolute necessity to the 
well-being of the community. 


F. W. LAWRENCE. 





THE BOAT RACE. 


HERE have been many splendid and exciting 
contests over the Putney to Mortlake course 
between Oxford and Cambridge crews, but never has 
there been seen a grander struggle than that which took 
place in the sou’-west gale on Saturday last. Twice 
before has the boat which led through Barnes Bridge 
been defeated at Mortlake: once in 1886, when F. I. 
Pitman made his memorable spurt, and again in 1896, 
when Gold covered himself with glory on his first 
appearance as stroke of an Oxford crew. Both these 
races were in the highest degree exciting to those who 
witnessed them, but they lacked one element which will 
cause the race of this year to be remembered so long 
as boat racing endures amongst us. Never before has 
a crew deliberately and of set purpose fallen into the 
wake of its rival; never before has a University 
coxswain given his men the word to “ paddle ” in order 
that by going slower they might eventually have a 
chance of winning the race. This is what happened in 
the Oxford crew on Saturday. The matter had been 
carefully thought out. It was known that no racing 
craft could live through the waves that raged beyond 
Hammersmith a boat’s length away from the Surrey 
bank, and it was therefore decided that if at Hammer- 
smith the crews were level, the Oxford crew should fall 
behind in the smoother water, and reserve its racing 
energies for the later stages of the struggle. Truly, of 
each man of the Oxford crew it may be said, cunclando 
restituit rem. No praise can be too great for the judg- 
ment that dictated and the resolution that carried out 
this Fabian policy. 

There can be no doubt that on Saturday the Surrey 
station gave an advantage of some lengths to the crew 
that held it. Had Cambridge been as good a crew as 
Oxford they ought to have established so strong a lead 
at Thorneycroft’s that no effort on the part of Oxford 
could have availed to wrest it from them or even to 
flutter their hearts as they proceeded on their course. 
Nothing is so depressing to an oarsman in a race as the 
gradual disappearance from sight and hearing of the 
rival crew. Only the coxswain can tell him what is 
happening, and coxswains, praiseworthy as they are in 
most respects, are not held to be models of perfect 
veracity. How often has a coxswain told a beaten and 
failing crew that they were gaining and were only a 
short length behind, when as a matter of fact every 
stroke that was rowed placed them farther in the rear: 
It is dismal work to toil on with only the unveracious 
coxswain to cheer one on. But on Saturday Mr. 
Maclagan was not merely bold and skilful; he told his 
crew the truth and kept their spirits up for the final 
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effort that brought them home two-fifths of a length 
ahead. 

The Oxford crew became a good one through 
steady and laborious work on the part both of the men 
and of their coaches. The material was strong, but 
many of the men had had but little experience. It isa 
high credit to their coaches that they should ultimately 
have got so well together and rowed in so good a style. 
Their rowing was steady, their beginning sharp and 
lirm, their sliding admirable, and above all, they showed 
a notable unison in all their movements. They rowed 
in a good ship, and they had the supreme advantage of 
possessing in Mr. Culme-Seymour one of those born 
strokes who, whatever faults of inelegance may be 
alleged against them, have the extraordinary faculty of 
consolidating a crew and inspiring them with perfect 
confidence. Cambridge, too, had in Maitland a good 
stroke. Their No. 7, however, was not suited to his 
place, being without the steadiness and the sense of 
rhythm that a No. 7 requires. They were knocked about 
in the early stages of training and were never welded 
into a crew. Individually they were quite as strong as 
Oxford, and some of their men showed oarsmanship as 
good as that of any member of the dark blue crew, but 
their failure to attain harmony hampered them through- 
out, deprived them of their due pace and eventually 
proved their ruin, 


R. C. LEHMANN. 





A STOP AT MACON. 


BROKE the journey at Macon, for the first time in 

my life, for two reasons. One was its obvious 
creation as a half-way resting place between Marseilles 
and Paris. It is 274 miles from the capital and 262 
miles from Marseilles. On this score alone, to say 
nothing about its situation in the heart of a land of good 
wine, it seems that it ought to have a vogue with 
travellers who are not compelled by circumstances and 
their impulsive temperament to a continuous sitting in 
the train of about eighteen tiresome hours. The other 
reason was a loquacious young Italian, who had come 
through Mont Cenis from Turin, and grew momentarily 
more anxious for intelligence about London, which he 
was visiting for the first time in his life. I felt 
sorry for this little stranger, in spite of his innocent 
enthusiasm ; but his thirst for commonplace information 
grew at length too oppressive for anything. He was 
dressed in white flannel with very black bars to it, wore a 
red and blue Tam O’Shanter, yellow kid gloves, long 
brown boots with upturned toes and a very fierce set of 
moustaches, curled after the mode of poor King 
Umberto. In this guise he meant the Chatham and Dover 
railway people to set him adrift at Charing Cross, with 
no word of English on his glib young tongue and not one 
acquaintance in London. And it was in this guise that 
he puzzled me with questions about the price of 
London’s bread, lodgings, cab-hire, and the theatres. 
He was so absurdly miscellaneous in his attire and 
mind that for about a hundred miles he was as absorb- 
ing as an intricate conundrum. He might have been a 
mere tourist, an artful anarchist, or an eccentric Prince 
of the Blood en pose. But I gave it all up towards 
midnight and left him abruptly when we drew up in 
Macon Station. I had never before spent such an 
interrogative couple of hours, and he seemed deter- 
mined not to settle his perfumed head on the pillow 
with the large embroidered initials which he had placed 
suitably in the corner at ten o’clock. 

One slender lady in a veil and myself were the 
only passengers who left the express here at this dismal 
hour. The porters yawned the station’s name as if they 
expected nothing to come of their exertion. No one 


troubled the refreshment-room. It seemed nothing 
better than an even chance whether or not I should tind 
an hotel open. But herein, of course, 1 much under- 
estimated French enterprise in the provinces. No 
fewer than four hotel omnibuses were waiting outside, 
the drivers monstrous in great wolfskin jackets, white, 
or white and brown, and eager to warm themselves 
with a fight for the strangers in quest of a hotel bill. 
But neither the slender lady nor myself paid any heed 
to the situation. I stepped promptly into the ’bus of 
the Hotel de l’Europe, she followed me, and we 
were soon clattering over cobbled streets, with an 
ample lurch at intervals, looking drowsily at the pallid 
lamps which gleamed for no apparent purpose except 
to help us to our beds. We clattered and clattered ; made 
one impetuous turn to the left which brought into view 
a statue among trees and the long, broad shine of what 
could not but be the Saone; clattered on for a disturbing 
number-of minutes and then stopped. As I had sur- 
mised it might be, the hotel was shut. The fortier came 
down in his braces only when we had begun to pro- 
menade under the stars to keep warm and when the 
swollen driver had begun to use adjectives which must 
have shocked my companion in spite of her veil. The 
rest was conventional, yet not unpicturesque. A thick- 
waisted landlady, phantasmally attired, received us 
inside, abusing the fortier hard at the same time, and 
dispatched us with candles through a bower of greenery 
to our chambers. Mine opened from an inner wooden 
balcony, which commanded a courtyard bulged with 
carriers’ carts and diligences. I was delighted even at 
that torpid hour. 
as Sterne might have stopped at in his Senti- 
mental Journey ; its modern, five-storied front was 
merely an ingenious concession to the requirements of 
a meretricious century. A colossal bed with heavy 
curtains and a carafon of Cognac with lump-sugar and 
a liqueur glass (these last brought in haste by the abused 
portier) convinced me I had done well to leave the 
train at Macon. I remembered Evelyn’s diary note of 
his experiences in these parts—“ We lay that night in 
damask beds and were treated like emperors,” and 
was soon asleep. 

The morning exposed to me the old Burgundian 
town in the enjoyment of a calm drizzle. It was 
cold, too, as it may be in so elevated a town early 
and late, whether in winter, sprjng, or autumn. The 
hotel’s courtyard was gay with blue blouses and 
portly horses with tricolour trappings and rather noisy 
with arguments. Monsieur the landlord was found 
below at the receipt of custom in a nook among his 
plants, ready to bow with easy grace to his various 
patrons. He bewailed the weather. “It is a fort- 
night since we have had nothing but rain. Verily it 
makes for sadness of heart.” Methought it might be 
his sadness of heart alone that led him to tell me that 
Macon, thou zh well built and salubrious, was not much 
to the visitor. He regretted it, but so it was. He 
mentioned Lamartine’s statue, the old church, the 
civic museum, and the river, and then spread his palms. 
What more would one have in a mere industrial capital, 
until dinner-time? A bottle of “ Vieux Macon” would 
then, of course, put one in humour to endure even pro- 
vincial dulness. 

It was but a step across the road to the river, broad 
and bright, with a stealthy current, best shown by the 
prompt wiy in which it seized upon the float of the 
latest of its anglers and whisked it as far as it could. 
The big boats and the washerwomen’s barges were 
comfortable features of it; also the bridge of twelve 
arches and the leafy public garden just below the hotel. 
But these dear, patient anglers of France attracted most 
of all. A dozen of them were settled on the quay, 
hooded as if for an adventure, and others were joining 
them, silent as Britons in the like case, praying for 
gudgeon on the banks of a midlands’ canal. From the 
modest cafés along the banks artisans and others came 
forth voluble enough as they wiped their mouths with 
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the backs of their hands ; but the anglers were quiet as 


the stream itself. The clack of the “sabots” on the 

avement behind must have tormented them, yet they 
hose the pain as steadily as they bore the contempt with 
which the Saone’s fish treated them one and all. Their 
long rods of bamboo had not for half-an-hour one 
tremor between them. 

The drizzle thickened so that it seemed well to 
breathe the air under the shelter of the trees close to the 
south. Here Lamartine dignifies the atmosphere of 
which he first saw the light. It is a strangely inept 
statue of a man whose chief characteristic was senti- 
mentality. Statesman he may have been, but that 
accident probably shortened his life, even though, 
thanks to his fundamental romanticism, he lasted from 
1790 to 1869. They have set him up here in his birth- 
place as a stalwart warrior, scribbling ona tablet of 
bronze with the air of a general in command issuing a 
most momentous order. Yet he much preferred to 
write this kind of prose, ‘ Nous avons eu toute la nuit 
et tout le jour une belle mais forte mer.” If all French 
writers had been as fond of monosyllabic simplicity, 
some of us would not have to regret distressing failures 
in certain serious examinations of long ago. 

From the Lamartine gardens it was easy to investi- 
gate a little of the compact town behind that long 
street fronting the river. The two church towers were 
a plain quarry, though themselves suggestive of the 
centuries when architects were lavish with decorative 
work. They were readily reached, moreover, by the 
aid of some lively little schoolboys in blue blouses and 
black caps, such as the Basques wear. Then, alas ! 
cume disappointment of a sort, for Macon’s one choice 
relic of the past proved to be as fragmentary as it is 
beautiful. The fine old Gothic towers stand alone, save 
for an exquisite line of arcading which appeals with 
them for protection against the same decay which has 
orphaned them. Still, even as they are, these morsels 
of old Macon are worth breaking the journey between 
Paris and Marseilles to see. ; 

Of commonplace human interest the market for 
country produce over the way also had its charms. 
French rustics, especially the women, are as soothing 
to the eye, when gathered about their butter and eggs, 
as our own peasantry in our own markets. The size of 
the dames might have been due to the extravagant 
number of their petticoats (for the market was full of 
draughts) ; but the complexions of the younger women 
needed no accounting for. The ladies would have been 
enchanted to sell me a chicken or a handful of dandelion 
stuff fora salad. They complained both of a want of 
custom and the ruinous prices they were compelled, for 
unexplained reasons, to accept for their goods. And 
between their chatter they made forays, with shrill 
cries, upon the three or four tailless bulldogs who had 
come a-marketing on instinct and were curious about 
the quality of the chickens and rabbits spread within 
their reach. “ You shall have anything, monsieur, at the 
half of Paris prices, word of honour!” I was promised 
by one agreeable maiden with very blue eyes. But as 
the damsel winked at the other women directly after- 
wards, it would not be quite safe to assume that Macon 
is such a very cheap place to live in. 

The new church of St. Pierre will no doubt some 
day mellow into a marvel. It is a very expensive 
Romanesque building with a profuse amount of sculp- 
ture to its capitals and some gorgeous frescoes which 
may be warranted not permanent. But contrasted with 
the old fragment by the market, one thinks of it merely 
as so much solid return for money spent : there is none 
of the delicacy of detail here which tells of labour in 
love as well as of time. 

_ I did not trouble Macon’s municipal museum— 
this too though I was informed that there were excel- 
lent Roman trifles in it. To tell the truth, I was more 
concerned about Macon’s wine, and there remained 
only the requisite number of minutes for a calm, 
unhurried breakfast in the famous dining-room of 





the station which to so many of us is Macon’s 
epitome. The just-as-famous cage of twenty or 
more canary birds among the sticks of bread and 
bottles of wine were all in full song, as if to 
welcome those other birds of passage who would soon 
flock hither at the beck of the white-aproned waiters. 
“They sing always, monsieur,” said my waiter, “ even 
in the winter, when, as you see, the Cote d’Or is white 
with snow.” As a matter of fact, they rested their 
throats when I had got to the beefsteak, but no sooner 
did the train from the south steam in than they swelled 
into a chorus. “ Ah, ma foi,” exclaimed the first comer, 
a “commis” with his handkerchief between his collar 
and his neck, “it cheers to hear such music!” But 
when all the guests were assembled, they quieted again 
as if to view at their ease the company whom they had 
charmed towards an indigestion. 


C. E. 





A FLEMISH NATIONAL COMPOSER—PETER 
BENOIT. 


HE Flemish land is in mourning for one of its 
shepherds—one of its standard-bearers. The 
great musician, Peter Benoit, died on the 8th of March, 
at Antwerp, on the banks of the Scheldt, where his 
strenuous and fruitful life was passed and where he had 
founded a school of music in an exclusively national 
spirit. A message to his countrymen, issued on the 
morrow of his death by two of his brothers-in-arms, said 
with perfect justice : “ As Conscience taught his race to 
read, Benoit taught it to sing!” 

Peter Leonard Leopold Benoit was born in 1834 at 
Harlebeke, a Flemish market town not farfrom Courtrai 
and the plain where the Flemish cottiers broke the 
host of Phillip the Fair in the famous battle of Golden 
Spurs. To this day the district is peopled chiefly by 
quarrelsome peasants and tobacco smugglers—wild, 
lusty, and dangerous fellows. Hardly a Sunday goes by 
but knives are drawn in the country inns by lads of rival 
parishes, and in many a village, with comparatively 
few inhabitants, as many as four or five murders are 
done in a year. This turbulent, hot-blooded district 
is among those which have contributed the most great 
men to Flemish art: it has brought forth musicians, 
sculptors, painters and poets in abundance, and a feeling 
for rhythm, colour and melody is, so to speak, born 
in the race. At the time when the future leader 
of the Flemish musical movement was wearing out his 
first pair of breeches at’ Harlebeke, that market town 
possessed a full orchestra and a choir which performed 
on Sundays. Peter’s mother’s father might be described 
as one of the last descendants of the old Germanic 
bards, for his gift of improvisation and “ occasional” 
versification made him welcome at the weddings and 
christenings of the whole countryside ; and not only 
did the old man rhyme like Apollo himself, but he pos- 
sessed a great store of anecdotes, yarns and legends, 
and would recite the natable events of Flemish history 
with the spirit of an ancient minstrel. Peter’s mother, 
who took the chief parts in the plays acted by the local 
dramatic society, used often to recite whole scenes out 
of Kotzebue on long winter evenings by the hearth. 

While the boy’s family on the mother’s side were 
devoted to Clio and Melpomene, they worshipped 
Euterpe on his father’s. Benoit’s father and uncle had 
been wont in their young days to repair every week to 
the neighbouring town of Courtrai to learn singing, the 
clarionet and the cornet a pision ; and the zeal of the 
two amateurs was such that they rivalled chanticleer 
and often spoiled their neighbours’ sleep. It was from 
his father, a lock-keeper, that the future master, got 
his first ideas of music. Later on the organist of a 
neighbouring village taught young Benoit the piano, 
the organ and plainsong. On September 3rd, 1850, 
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when the prize-giving took place at the school oj 
Harlebeke, it was intimated in the programme of the 
proceedings that “the music has been composed, and 
will be conducted by Benoit (Pierre), a pupil of the 
institution.” Thus, at the age of sixteen, young Benoit, 
who had never left his native place, was already com- 
posing pieces for choir and orchestra, and wielding the 
conductor’s bdlon. 

In 1851 the peasant boy betook himself alone to 
Brussels, and straightway presented himself at the 
Royal Conservatoire without any kind of introduction, 
but encumbered with a quantity of his own compositions 
—Masses, Te Deums, motets, &c. Fétis, the Principal, 
received him like a brother, and admitted him on the 
spot into the establishment, where Peter had Bosselet 
for his master in fugue and counterpoint, and Fétis 
himself in composition. Two years later (as we learn 
from Feétis’s own Universal Biography of Musicians), 
Benoit took the second prize for harmony, and the first 
prize was awarded to him in 1854. The next year, 
having competed for the Prix de Rome, he got an 
“honourable mention.” Meanwhile Charles Hanssens, 
conductor of the orchestra at the Brussels Opera, who had 
given Benoit lessons in instrumentation and had taught 
him to conduct, gave him a provisional engagement 
as a triangle. He plodded conscientiously for two years 
in this capacity, and was about to get the appointment 
regularly with a fixed salary, when the manager of the 
Flemish Theatre engaged him as conductor. During 
his tenure of this post he wrote the music for a dozen 
melodramas, and from this time showed a strong prefer- 
ence for lyrical drama, a form whose possibilities were 
later on revealed to him by Beethoven’s Egmont, 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream, Weber’s 
Preciosa, &c., and which he himself enriched by two 
masterpieces, Charlotte Corday and The Pacification of 
Ghent. To this early period of his career belong Benoit’s 
Nation Belge, performed at Brussels in 1856 for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Leopold I.’s coronation, and 
the Flemish opera, Het Dorp in’t Gebergte (“The Village 
in the Hills”’), successfully performed the same year. 
In 1857 he won the “ Prix de Rome” with a cantata on 
the subject of The Murder of Abel, which madea great 
impression on its performance at the Conservatoire. 
Instead of going to Rome in the usual way the prizeman, 
yielding to a Teutonic bias and convictions fortified by 
his connection with “ Flamingant”* poets and popular 
leaders (Jan van Beers, Hendrik Conscience, Emmanuel 
Hiel, Julius de Geyter, Julius Hoste, and others), started 
for Germany and spent some time in Leipzig, Dresden, 
Prague, Berlin (where the cathedral choir, under 
Neithard, performed his “ Ave Maria” for a double 
choir of eight voices) and Munich. 

While his musical vocation became stronger and 
stronger, Benoit aspired to play the part of an artistic 
theorist and party leader. At the same time as he sent 
home to the Belgian Academy a “ Little Christmas 
Cantata,” which Daussoigne-Méhul pronounced “in 
many respects a remarkable composition,” he also sub- 
mitted to this learned body an essay “ On the Flemish 
Musical School and its Future,” which contains the pro- 
gramme of his whole career as an artist and a national 
educator, and in which he put forward his schemes for 
reviving the musical life of his country, on the basis of 
the Flemish language, the popular language throughout 
nearly five out of the nine Belgian provinces. On his 
return to Belgium he had performed at Brussels and at 
Ghent a “Solemn Mass,” which old Fétis described as 
a work “ equally worthy of study from the point of view 
of the thought and of the realisation.” Fétis observed 
also that— 

“What strikes cone immediately . . . is the way in 

which the style and the religious subject of this work corre- 
spond. But, solemn as the style is, it should be said that it is 


entirely removed from the masters of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and that the young composer, treading in the 





+ The Flamingants are ‘the militant Flemish party who oppose 
the cosmopolitan spirit, and especially the Gallicization of Belgium. 


path he has traced for himself, repudiates the authority of 
tradition.” 

But the time was not yet come for Benoit to settle 
at home. He was anxious to steel himself for the 
struggle by a longer residence abroad. In 1861 we find 
him in Paris, where his opera, Le Roi des Aulnes, with 
its well-known overture, was accepted, but unfor- 
tunately not performed, at the Théatre Lyrique. While 
waiting for this work to be put on the stage Benoit had 
accepted the post of conductor at the Bouffes Parisiens, 
where the god Offenbach was drawing a constant stream 
of highly placed votaries—courtiers and great ladies, 
ministers and favourites, princes and generals, nay, a 
pitfull of crowned heads—all so fascinated with the 
prodigious humour and “go” of his burlesques as to 
forget the shafts aimed at their own power by those 
rapturous sarcasms. The combination of Offenbach 
and Benoit is a delightful notion! Can one think of 
Sophocles in the service of Aristophanes? Was it to 
emphasise the contrast that Benoit composed at this 
period a Requiem, the fourth part of an important 
tetralogy on a religious subject? During the intervals, 
often after the diabolical finales of Orphée aux Enfers, the 
instrumentalists of the Bouffes would assemble with 
their conductor in the basement of the house to try over 
the Requiem: you may imagine the consternation of the 
public when from the subterranean depths arose a 
succession of mournful harmonies! Conceive, too, the 
fantastic hotch-potch of sound that must have resulted 
in Benoit's brain from the mixture of lively tol-de-rols 
out of the operettas directed by the conductor and the 
funcral strains of the Requiem imagined by the composer ! 
However, in spite of his admiration for Offenbach’s 
genius, he was conscious of too rich an individuality 
to continue harnessed to the chariot of that satirical 
composer. It was time to think of his own mission, 
and Benoit returned to his country. Soon afterwards 
(in November, 1867), the Antwerp authorities put him at 
the head of the School of Flemish Music, founded, 
according to his wishes and his plans, in the city where 
an earlier School of Music, that of Ockegham, Obrecht, 
and Walbrant, had supplied the courts of Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with excellent choristers 
and musicians. And now we enter on the period of 
Peter Benoit’s general activity as a creator and a 
theorist, an activity that was only to wane after more 
than thirty-five years of ceaseless production and efforts 
in behalf of his ideas. His mental energy was indeed 
seconded by an exceptional constitution, an athletic 
body, nerves of steel and muscles of iron, and up to his 
last years time seemed to have no power over his 
magnificient organism. Changes of fortune, reverses, 
disparagement, hostile cliques, a thousand snares laid in 
his path, as in that of all reformers, apostles and torch- 
bearers, by the hosts of jealousy, sterility and failure— 
none of these things could break his strength. Tall, 
robust, square-shouldered, with a lion’s head and mane, 
a ruddy complexion, a clear and unlined brow, a nose 
imperiously arched, a powerful jaw and resolute chin, 
eyes lit up with the joy of the immortals, and a shrewd 
and kindly expression, he made one think of the face of 
some Assyrian potentate, or of the Jupiter seated with 
Mercury as the guest of Philemon and Baucis, in a 
famous picture of Jordaens. 


GEORGES EEKHOUD. 





THE LARGER NATIONALISM.* 


HE little book of essays that Lady Gregory has 
gathered chiefly out of Irish magazines has 
unusual claims upon the attention of our race, to which 


7 * Ideals in Ireland. Edited by Lady Gregory. London: at the 
Unicorn. 
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the writers do not, in the first instance, appeal. One of 
the group is the most completely delightful poet who 
uses our language at this day ; another has the name of 
a noble singer in a language whose embers he has done 
more than any man living to revive ; a third, known 
widely as a maker of very serious fiction, owns besides 
the most constructive, and the least chastened, 
personality among those who theorise consistently 
about art ; the rest are poets and prose writers of some 
repute. But their credentials matter the less because 
they do not come forward to speak to us in their 
countrymen’s name, but to their countrymen in their 
own ; and this is no manifesto, but an independent 
profession of ideals which, whether they are shared 
with great numbers of Irishmen or are confined toa 
few men of intellect in Ireland, rise far above the dust 
of political battles and even above the immediate aspira- 
tions of a single people. 

Englishmen who read this book through, with as 
little prejudice as may be, will be impressed first of all 
by the vast scope that all these writers give to the 
problem before the Irish people—for in their idealism 
they reduce the Irish problems, which it is the way of 
parliamentarians and publicists to multiply, to one. 
Yielding to none of their countrymen in their enthusiasm 
for the cause of political freedom, they are almost the 
first to proclaim that a nation’s autonomy must be 
spiritual as well as material if it is to be worth anything ; 
and to the formula, “Let us govern ourselves,” they 
have added a formula more searching and more fertile : 
“ Let us be ourselves.” It is the common recommenda- 
tion of these articles that, dealing with various aspects 
of the national life according to the personal preoccupa- 
tions of each writer, they have infinitely enlarged and 
ennobled the conception of nationalism. 

It is disagreeable to recognise that so clumsy a 
word is not only useful as a party label, but almost 
indispensable as a short way of naming a certain 
attitude—apparently growing rare—towards the distri- 
bution of mankind into political and moral groups. 
Nationalism is not quite the same thing as patriotism. 
A devoted and generous affection for the land of your 
birth is consistent with a vast ignorance of its history, a 
grotesque misconception of your countrymen’s character 
and, evidently, with a superb contempt for the patriotism 
of others. But the ideal nationalist is attached to a 
whole civilisation because he belongs to it and is pene- 
trated with its spirit ; he admires it for the same reason 
and defends it against all attempts at disintegration— 
even those which are veiled in attempts to impose it 
upon aliens. Its superiority in his eyes is not a matter 
of dogma, but of instinct : he is astonished, and a little 
disgusted, if he does not find the same instinct among 
aliens in favour of their own civilizations. He is 
satisfied with the scheme of things which makes men 
diverse ; he deprecates uniformity and pale, unnatural 
fusions, and delights everywhere in idiom and colour. 

“International misunderstanding,” says Mr. D. P. 
Moran, in what is perhaps the very ablest essay of the 
book—*“ international misunderstanding is one of the 
marks of nationhood.” That is obviously an overstate- 
ment of a fine and perennial truth. A few Englishmen 
have tried conscientiously, pedantically, indulgently, to 
understand the Irish. Given the relations between Irish 
and English, it had been well, surely, if they had 
succeeded better; and it had been well if Irish patriots 
had tried, with all the intelligence and sympathy which 
are the birthright of the race, to understand England ; 
for though it has not been the fashion of her spokesmen 
to present her as an incomprise, our national psychology 
is perhaps as complicated as that of any human being 
whose impassive demeanour covers a very sensitive 
nervous system. But instead of trying to appreciate 
us from a distance, a great part of the Irish nation was 
content, throughout the last century, with a superficial 
and half-hearted adoption of English manners. 


“In Grattan’s time Irish civilization was thrown overboard ; 
but ‘Irish nationality’ was stuck up on a flag of green—even 


the colour was new fledged—and the people were exhorted to 
go forward and cover themselves with glory. If I am right 
in equating nationality with a distinct civilization, we get now 
a vivid glimpse of the first great source of the insincerity—all 
the more insidious because unconscious—the muddled thinking, 
the confusion of ideas, the contradictory aims which the most 
cursory observer discerns in the Ireland of to-day.” 
Holding a purely political conception of nationality, 
the Irish leaders have seen no inconsistency in borrow- 
ing a literature and a social code which were not made 
for them from the people they never tired of accusing 
of all their ills. Irish thought, poetry, eloquence, 
manners, and industry declined, while the aspirations of 
the race centred more and more in dreams of vengeance 
upon England. The idealists who are pleading in this 
book for a conception of Irish nationality which the 
attainment of political freedom, however important, will 
not satisfy wholly, which presupposes the consciousness 
of a distinct spiritual genius waiting its development in 
every part of life, know how false and how paralysing 
was that old gospel of hatred. It is remarkable that it 
should be left to men of books to discover the almost 
fatal mistake the men of action made—with much, be it 
said, to excuse them—when with their windy anathemas 
they drowned the voices of a self-criticism that might 
have preserved the continuity of national traditions 
against a better day. Has anything done more to make 
Englishmen cynical in their disregard of Ireland’s 
claim to be a nation than the readiness with which 
Irishmen have seemed to forget everything that distin- 
guished them from us except the memory of political 
wrongs—their arts, their social code, their fashions and 
their language? 

Their language above all. “It is through language,” 
as Mr. Moore says, “that a nation becomes aware of 
itself.” It is probable that a very small proportion 
of Englishmen know that the Irish ever had a language : 
certainly few know how recently Irish was the only 
language understood by the majority of Irishmen, and 
by what stages it came very near to extinction in the 
last fifty years. The movement to restore the national 
speech to its old dignity and sovereignty, which is the 
particular object of the Gaelic League, is the most 
practical expression of the larger nationalism. It would 
be difficult to read Dr. Douglas Hyde’s article ‘“ What 
Ireland is asking for,” which Lady Gregory has trans- 
lated for this volume, and retain the natural scepticism 
of a foreigner as to the genuineness of this movement 
to revive a national speech. There are Irish people 
who will explain that the Gaelic League exists for 
the purpose of cutting off Ireland from civilization, 
depriving Irishmen of the privilege of using English, 
and laboriously teaching them a dialect which, being 
the symbol of a barbarous past, they are happy to have 
forgotten. For the loss of their own language not 
Englishmen but Irishmen are mainly responsible, and 
at the contempt with which Trinity professors and 
other educated Irishmen talk of it, Englishmen who 
have gained the most rudimentary notions of Irish 
history and literature and know that it is only since the 
Irish began to speak broken English that they have 
fallen behind the rest of Europe in thought and 
learning, can only wonder. The programme of the 
Gaelic League is neither negative, nor pedantic nor 
illiberal. 

“In any place where the old tongue is living, teach through 
the old tongue, and in any place where it is dead, allow the 
people to learn it, if they desire it. Teach the history of Ireland 
to the children of Ireland. Give liberty to every school to 
teach history if it chooses, to teach its own choice of history ; 
not a tasteless, feeble history, but a popular history that will 
have sap and pleasure in it, a history that will take a grip of 
the child.” 

With the Irish teaching which the National Board— 
not the British Parliament—denies, the nation would 
become, like the Swiss and the Belgians, a bi-lingual 
nation, using English as a universal language, and Irish 
more and more for its own needs. Is that so terrible a 
prospect ? 

But, whether Iveland recovers her native speech or 
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no, it is clear she is producing, in ours, a literature of 
which the inspiration is in great part directly national, 
and the common spirit essentially different from that of 
any other literature now making. Much nonsense has 
been written about the “ Celtic renaissance” in English 
literature. The chapter which Mr. Yeats contributes to 
this book—and which is partly reproduced from the 
preface to his admirable anthology of Irish poetry— 
puts the truth about this movement in a clear 
light. Since Parnell’s death, educated Irishmen have 
suffered themselves to be distracted to some extent from 
their purely political aspirations. They have never 
relinquished these, they never will; but while their 
fulfilment is still delayed, they have steeped their 
patriotism in the manifold traditions of the land, and 
become aware that there are other means of utterance 
for the Irish spirit beside the rhetoric of disappoint- 
ment. The considerable and sometimes splendid con- 
tribution of Irish wrivers to contemporary English 
poetry, in which we recognize an individuality less 
ineffable perhaps than some critical obscurantists would 
have us believe, is only part of the effort of Irish 
nationality to realize itseli, for the first time, in the 
direction of all the energies of the people, and to vindi- 
cate on every hand the axiom which is at the bottom of 
all Nationalism and is the moral of this book, that 
“every race must work ou: its own destiny.” 


F. Y. E. 





ART. 


THE IN’ FITUTE.—BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Win we go to the country in the Jate spring 
and see the daisies flowering on our pet piece 
of grass, we temper our horticultural indignation with the 
thought that they are there in accordance with the 
fitness of things and the comfort that the gardener can 
remove them when he will. But when we go to 
the Institute and find a carefully tilled, artistic plot 
plentifully bespattered with plants of amateur talent, 
which are even more questionable in their use than 
daisies, we simply wonder how they come to be there 
and whither the sense of fitness has flown. The dis- 
couraging thing is that neither a gardener nor any body 
else can remove them, and that they must remain where 
they are till the end of the exhibition. Apart from this 
somewhat novel phenomenon—which we hope will not 
develop itself in future exhibitions—the expected that 
has happened at the Institute is, on the whole, rather 
less disappointing than usual. The last, indeed, seems 
a doubtful sort of compliment to pay to a society which 
theoretically shares with one other in London the 
monopoly of high-class, modern British water-colour art. 
But the fact of the matter is that the art here, like that 
at a great many other modern exhibitions, has lately 
run on lines as flat as those of a tramway, with about 
the same suggestion of covering comparatively little 
ground. The swing of the pendulum has not been from 
good to bad, but from bad to worse ; the old, old bogey 
of the “dead level” or “good enough” has shown a 
tendency to assert itself more and more. Therefore, in 
saying that the present exhibition is a little less dis- 
appointing than usual, we are only telling the literal 
truth. A growing consciousness of staleness in men 
who but yesterday were fresh, the multiplied repetitions, 
the small art that is small in the sense that a pigmy is 
puny, the large art that depends on cubic inches for 
its largeness, and lastly, the sudden obviousness of an 
amateur element—these are the things that render 
higher praise at present impossible. 
To us who, rightly or wrongly, look for a revival of 
art at a not too distant date there is lots of artistic 


wealth in the Piccadilly society, if only it can be 
extracted from the mire of fatuous self-complacency. 
At the moment we are thinking of the landscape in the 
present exhibition—undeniably its strongest feature. 
Nothing could be much finer than Mr. J. Aumonier’s 
“Corn Ricks,” a golden-toned essay on summer sun- 
shine, the corn and the corn-wagon ; a picture which, 
if eked out with the penknife, is a veritable triumph of 
scintillating light and in many ways the strongest work 
we have lately had from this artist. There is vigorous 
painting, too, contributed by Messrs. Haité, Spenlove- 
Spenlove and Montague Smyth, the colourful “Granada” 
of the first-named being a particularly good example. 
Indeed we greatly prefer Mr. Haité’s water-colour, 
lending itself as it does to his direct methods, to his 
work in oils. Then the numerous sea and seashore 
painters acquit themselves not a whit better or worse 
than previously, and lastly comes the customary com- 
plement of Breezy Commons and April Storms from the 
respectable, long-established firm of artists who in the 
beginning set up David Cox or De Wint as their Baal 
and have worshipped one or the other ever since. Both 
these old masters have persistently been made to serve 
the purposes of comparative criticism in water-colour 
from the day when each was laid—presumably to rest— 
in his grave, and this circumstance may possibly account 
in part for the durability of their cult. That cult’s 
safety may have appealed irresistibly to men who, 
having half-consciously set up a fair, middle-class stan- 
dard for themselves in the beginning, became, later, too 
timid or too lazy to step beyond its limits. In any case 
excessive repetition of these modern old masters, con- 
centrated in the Institute, has had the effect of making 
the last specimens infinitely wearisome. They have 
grown to contain not the taste of the master, but, to use 
a somewhat unpleasant simile, the after-taste, and we urge 
that in consideration for a jaded palate their number and 
their prominence should be curtailed. So far as variety 
is concerned, it does not matter in the least that Mr. 
Brown should slightly intensify the blue of his sky or 
lay in a pink patch across his windswept heath for the 
sake of distinguishing his work from that of Mr. Jones, 
because obviousness of imitative treatment will show 
any intelligent person that both these gentlemen were 
cast mechanically in the same mould and bear the 
same artistic superscription. We protest against the 
insidious practice, common unfortunately to both the 
older and the newer artist, of consciously plagiarising 
the oldest. 

Turning to other branches of art, the galleries 
contain some good architectural work of the kind that 
labours correctly and conscientiously to record the facts 
of cathedral exteriors and interiors. As regards lay 
subjects, Mr. D: Y. Cameron’s “ Venetian Doorway ” in 
the first room goes a little deeper below the surface than 
the majority. Into the doorway he has introduced the 
figure of a girl, purposely flat in the painting and 
soberly clad to fit the colour scheme of russet browns 
and greys. Changing lights and reflections in the water 
at the base of the steps have been successfully dealt 
with ; he combines the whole in a tone study of 
Ruskinian daintiness. In but few cases are these 
qualities of delicacy and transparency, qualities indis- 
pensable to water-colour art, so well obtained as they 
are here, and in no case, perhaps, have the truthful 
proportions of colour and wash been more admirably 
demonstrated. Mr. Lee Hankey, one of whose pictures 
here, we are glad to see, has a place of honour, under- 
stands his medium thoroughly, and there are one or two 
others who conscientiously strive for a like under- 
standing. Others, however, work with body colour in 
much the same way as Monet works with oil paint or 
else with washes as if they were using a mop and a pail. 
In either case the result is generally displeasing and 
where there is a clumsy attempt at combining the two 
methods more displeasing still. Once allow the 
limitations of water-colour to be overstepped, except by 
the genius whose ends would justify any means, and 
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away goes the chance of embodying a poem or a senti- 
ment in a water-colour drawing. All the scratching 
with penknives, rubbing with sandpaper or the hundred 
and one other devices for obtaining effect will not bring 
it back. 

A colour plan of children in lilac and white, easily 
posed on a simple yellow-green ground, comes from 
Mr. Gideon Fidler, and is entitled “A Grasshopper.” 
Small though it is, it suffices to make us wish 
for more from the same source. Attractive only 
for its bold draughtsmanship is the “All the 
King’s Horses and All the King’s Men” of Mr. John 
Hassall, who, whatever his company may be, seems 
unable to shake off the symptoms of poster-itis by which 
he is beset. Here the drawing of a rather grotesque 
procession, issuing like an infantry battalion from a 
distant gateway, exercises a fascination similar to that 
of a snake, and is undoubtedly a clever tour de force ; 
but here, again, the thing might well have been better 
done in oil or tempera. There are more than enough 
able draughtsmen in the Institute, but the men who are 
colourists as well, and water-colourists into the bargain, 
might be counted on one’s fingers. 

Continuity of policy in art is as impossible as in 
matters of dress ; the idea and the mode must change 
and change again. All the rules and regulations of an art 
society cannot prevent these changes, though circum- 
stances connected therewith may render them either 
acutely violent or so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. Asa result of this inalienable law of alteration 
we find some apparent anomalies in the London art 
world. For instance, the Old Water Colour Society, 
constitutionally the most conservative art body in the 
country, has lately developed an almost skittish desire 
to adapt itself to modern thought, whilst the progressive 
Institute, as we have indicated above, seemingly grows 
more and more reluctant to think at all. Other examples 
of the same contradictory thing might be cited, all 
tending to show that corporate constitutions have very 
little to do with artistic development. For this reason 
we may view a recent proposal of the British Artists to 
admit only members’ work to future exhibitions with 
comparative equanimity ; to regard the change less as a 
crisis than as a concession to a widespread feeling in 
favour of close exhibitions, which is exceedingly unlikely 
to affect this particular society’s artistic output one way 
or the other. 

However, the occasion of what is probably the last 
open show, marking as it does a period in the society’s 
career, would seem a favourable one for considering 
whether the artistic material it has in hand is good 
enough to be self-supporting in an artistic sense. We 
think that it is. A great variety distinguishes the 
present exhibition. We find, amidst the bizarre and 
the eccentric, work that is content to be merely 
interesting, and, better still, work that is good enough to 
make the bad in its neighbourhood seem very bad 
indeed. The fact that there are two or three pictures, 
contributed it must be admitted by members, which 
appear to us to be more like indifferent chromo- 
lithographs than anything we have ever seen in a 
London exhibition is a most encouraging suggestion of 
the worth and interest of the rest; time was when the 
force of contrast was not half so convincing, when 
this same refuse of dealers’ leavings appeared little 
different from the majority of pictures exhibited. How- 
ever, we hardly require this contrast to show us the 
spread of the good element in the society, because there 
is something more than such negative evidence. 
Mannerisms there may be and are, faint echoes of an 
art that has served its purpose. But beneath the 
veneer of affectation there exists in many cases the 
fresh surface of real ability and definite artistic aim, and 
even since the autumn show the extravagances of one 
or two younger members have become less extravagant. 
It will generally be found that the history of an art 
society of standing is chiefly made up of crises arising 
from the eternal conflict between the old and the new, 


and it is only when both old and new are the best that 
can be done, when both are linked together by the 
common bond of sincerity, that any sort of harmony can 
prevail. However, three excellent pictures in the 
central gallery here will suffice to show how nearly 
the best of the old and the new can be brought into 
line when this sincerity is present. On the far wall 
hangs the President’s “ Louvain Cathedral,” in which 
sheer power of drawing and colour, born of a lifelong 
study of architectural interiors, added to the subtle 
mysteries of liquid light and inner air, consummate an 
effect of grandeur that, given minor blemishes, would 
hold its own in any company. Pendant to it on the one 
side is Mr. Blundell Thompson’s “ The Life Class,” and 
on the other Mr. Sheard’s “The Outcast,” the one a 
sombre studio scene, the other a drama in the snow ; 
the one an experiment in tone and atmosphere, an essay 
beautifully worded on the quiet pathos of the common- 
place, the other a directly told tragic romance; each 
with its own set of interests, each as different from 
the other as from the President’s in method and 
sentiment; the three only related to one another by 
virtue of each being the genuine expression of an 
artist’s art. Truly the least definable and the only 
bond. 

In the central gallery also hang a typical portrait 
by Mr. J. J. Shannon, chiefly remarkable for its discrimi- 
nation of quality in the painting of the flesh and dress, 
a daring scheme of decoration by Mr. Robert Christie, 
entitled “ Juno,” and some landscapes which are so far 
above the average commonly met with in this class of 
exhibition that it is impossible to do justice to them 
here. Neither does the interest end with the largest 
room. One of the most attractive walls is in the south- 
west gallery, and in the others there is a varying pro- 
portion of good work, if one takes the trouble to look 
for it. At the time of the last exhibition we called 
attention to the quality of the water-colour section—one 
sign of the barely yet accepted fact of the society’s 
upward movement—and now there is no evidence of a 
relapse. In fine, the first exhibition of the new century 
is eminently satisfactory. The society has reached a 
stage in if$ growth which the least intelligent must 
perceive is charged with artistic importance. May its 
members realise the fact. 


F. J. M. 





OUR IMPERIAL TONGUE. 


| Sigg meeeges particularly Frenchmen, have been 
known to cast in our teeth the alleged fact that 
there is no such thing as English prose. Individual 
styles they admit; in the course of centuries one 
distinguished writer after another has twisted the 
language into the faithfullest reflection of his own 
particular oddities ; but as yet there is (they say) no 
accepted and universal manner, no form of writing 
which every gentleman can and must assume as the 
indispensable minimum of literary etiquette. Carlyle, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Addison, Charles Lamb and the 
rest have their special felicities ; but the rank and file 
are, in a literary sense, unmannered clods. The 
English language, save for a few gorgeous but discon- 
nected garden-plots, is an unreclaimed wilderness. 
Culture goes voiceless ; or, if it speak, the words come 
out anyhow, and not in polite patterns. The vocabu- 
lary is there, but not the tone and phrasing. All 
compositions lower than excellence are mere heaps 
of words—when they are not incomposite coacerva- 
tions of brute vocables. And so on. 

Now if this were really so, we should deserve to be 
sent back to live in that nineteenth century of which 
every one has been talking lately. But, whatever the 
malignant may say, there is in tact an English prose- 
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style, not yet perhaps universally accepted, but none the 
less a living influence, and destined one day to guide the 
pens of usall. This style has been evolved (need it be 
said?) by a newspaper; and that newspaper is not, as 
might be hastily surmised, the Daily Telegraph, but the 
imperial majesty of the Times itself. Here, in the 
leading articles of our “ premier journal,” we have it at 
last ; suave, dignified, various, adaptable to every phase 
of cultivated opinion and cultivated emotion; the 
manner of the English gentleman, the perfect model of 
polite Anglo-Saxon prose-composition. 

I propose to summarise, as far as may be done 
within reasonable limits, the most conspicuous qualities 
of thisadmirable style. To appreciate it fully one must 
read it, so to say, in bulk ; but, as far as the economy of 
single sentences goes, I hope to make it clear that it is 
the very apotheosis of the mother tongue. The periods 
the reader must take on trust. 

The examples which follow are all taken from 
leading articles in the file for last December, and the 
first two show how a sentence should be constructed :— 

* 1. “Whether the consciousness that this general perplexity 

is in a great measure due to the character of the telegraphic 
communications continually emanating from Washington is a 
cause of pride or of dissatisfaction to them, we are not at 
present in a condition [? position] to surmise. (December 14th.) 

2. “ With an honest and unbiassed desire to go as far as 
possible to meet what we understood to be the wishes and the 
interests of the Government and the people of the United 
States, this country consented to renounce the right to protest 
against their assumption of the exclusive power of constructing 
and controlling an interoceanic canal, whether through 
Nicaragua or Panama, while preserving, however, intact all 
the other provisions of the Convention of 1850.” (December 15th.) 

Here we have two sentences such as ten men of these 
degenerate days (one would have thought) could hardly 
wield. This is no idle chatter, but the utterance of a 
powerful intellect at grips with mighty problems. 
Generations of tradition and practice went to produce 
the grasp and vision that could link the “whether” to 
the second “is,” the “renounce” to the “while pre- 
serving.” It is heroic writing. 

But it must not be thought that the virtues of this 
style go no further than the manipulation of clauses. 
The vocabulary of the Times is magnificerftly compre- 
hensive. In between the cloudy majesties of its more 
laboured reflections there shine, like glimpses of the 
azure sky, entrancing interludes of slang. Burke had 
these inspirations, but not so often. With the Times 
they happen almost every day :— 

3. “.It will be seen that the ‘ yarn’ he so greedily swallowed, 
and then applied to the wrong men, does not come to very 
much when the whole truth is told.” (December 2Ist.) 

4. “But the biggest thing he has done in support of the 
higher discipline was the assertion,” &c. (December 27th.) 

Is it not robust, autochthonous, metropolitan? Has it 
not the very aroma of the streets ? 

Unfortunately these gems lose something of their 
lustre apart from the setting : it is only when one comes 
across them suddenly after reading a score or so of 
weighty and ornate sentences that their full effect is felt. 
Metaphors, however, can be judged by themselves ; and 
it is in metaphors, I think, that the Times chiefly excels. 
Here again are two examples :— 

5. “Mr. Balfour had no difficulty in disposing of most of 
his opponent's points, which were developed at unreasonable 
length and with a vehemence out of all proportion to their 
weight.” (December 7th.) 

6. “Instead of allowing Mr. Kruger to be buoyed up with 
false hopes, or perhaps we should say to collect materials for 
buoying up his unfortunate dupes with hopes which he knows 
to be vain, the German Emperor has made it plain that neither 
Mr. Kruger nor the Boers have anything to hope for from 
Germany. By refusing to receive Mr. Kruger he has throwna 
cold douche upon the whole proceedings of the ex-President, 
and reduced them to their proper proportions.” (December 4th.) 

Shakespeare himself never developed points that had 
length and weight, never collected materials for buoying 
up people with hopes which he knew to be false, never 





* To get the full effect one should read all the extracts aloud, 
each (if possible) in a single breath, and as if all the substantives 
and adjectives began with capital letters, 








reduced the proceedings of ex-Presidents to their proper 

proportions by means of a cold douche. But the Times 

can do all this, and more—much more. Metaphor at 

its highest casts off the trammels of circumstance and 
asses into the magic world of allegory. The Primrose 
eague is responsible for the following :— 

7. “Man imagines that he has moved the mass when all he 
has done is to tilt it a little bit to one side. When he is done 
pushing, it slowly settles back into its old position. Woman 
does not bother about the mass, but takes one of its components 
at a time, carries it :to her little pile some distance off, and 
comes back for another. In the course of a summer afternoon 
which proud man has possibly spent in displacing a little bit of 
gutta-percha by way of reward for having made a speech the 
night before, woman quietly builds quite a respectable little 
cairn at the expense of the mass which the speech merely 
caused to oscillate.” (December 6.) 


I think it possible that future generations will 
regard this passage as the high-water mark of modern 
English prose. The splendour of the imagery vies with 
the careless grace of the diction. The two “little bits,” 
the periphrasis for golf, the phrase “ when he is done 
pushing ’—and then the sudden shifting of the scene, 
first the crowded meeting-hall where the speech causes 
the heaps of components to oscillate,and afterwards the 
links where the statesman, on a summer afternoon, 
rewards the indiarubber sphere for having made a 
speech by slily displacing it. There is really nothing 
like this in De Quincey. 

But, it will be said, one must be born, not made, to 
write in this vein; and what I am rather concerned to 
show is that the manner of the Times is a universal 
manner, susceptible of imitation by every one who 
aspires to wield a polite pen, a manner adapted to the 
expression of the commonest feelings and the most 
ordinary incidents of everyday life. I hope to see the 
day when cvery child in the kingdom is taught to write 
his mother-tongue on the model of these exemplary 
compositions. For instance, every one knows how 
difficult it is to lead up to the subject of an essay. An 
extract such as the following will put most people on 
the right track :— 


8. “It would perhaps be at once useless and superfluous to 
inquire in what way it came about that the Royal Society was 
placed under the special patronage of St. Andrew; but the 
fact remains that November 3oth has long been a noteworthy 
date in the annals of science, and that its recurrence brings 
with it every year the annual meeting of the society, and the 
banquet by which, in accordance with rational custom, 
the business of every important anniversary is concluded.” 
(December Ist.) 

That is the very type of an introduction to the discussion 
of an event; and for a question of theory it would be 
hard to find anything better than this :— 

g. “It is not now inopportune to draw attention to some 
facts connected with wages and strikes well worthy considera- 
tion.” (December roth.) 


The one sentence captivates the reader at once by its 
playful allusiveness; the other arrests his attention by 
its vague and ominous significance. Both illustrate 
further what is, perhaps, the cardinal merit of the style. 
The Times almost invariably avoids blunt statements, 
point-blank details, “ frontal attacks,” and approaches its 
subject indirectly, under a discreet veil of allusion, irony 
and periphrasis. The theme takes its colour from the 
writer’s emotion. This intimate quality of a style is 
known as “ atmosphere,” and the critics habitually and 
justly term it “indefinable.” It comes, indeed, if one 
may say so, rather from the heart than from the head, 
and I despair of conveying anything but the faintest 
impression of the deftness and subtlety with which 
the Times breathes its own lofty characteristics into the 
lifeless columns of its leading articles. No one, how- 
ever, can remain insensible to the more than Roman 
gravity that dignifies the three passages I am about to 
quote—the statesmanlike gravity of the one, the sar- 
donic gravity of the other, the philosophic gravity of 
the third— 
10. “ The fifteenth Parliament of Queen Victoria has been 
convened to-day for its first Session in order to perform a par- 


ticular duty of urgent importance to the Commonwealth.” 
(December 3rd.) 
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tt. “Certain revelations which have been made have 
evidently causcd a good deal of uneasiness in some quarters, 
and have awakened a good deal of distrust in others.” 

(December 10th.) 

12. “One can hardly travel very far in thought beyond the 
immediate effects of real enforcement of these conditions 
without being led to ask whether Europe is not at present 
engaged in making more history than we are aware of.” 
(December 22nd.) 

I add a triumphant peroration in which every word 
seems Cast for the first time in the mould of the very 
thought which it was to utter— 

13. “‘ Every sensible man had it more or less in the back of 
his mind that it would never do for his Government to take 
knocks for the sake of the Boers, and it only needed an 
authoritative statement of the obvious fact that sentiment could 
not be indulged in without risk of knocks to make people drop 
their academic demand for they did not know what.” 
(December 12th.) 

The lucidity, the rhythm, the noble scorn of it! The 
vocabulary, how various, how apt, how suave and elegant 
and polite and melodious and altogether fascinating ! 
“More or less in the back of his mind,” “indulged in,” 
“risk of knocks,” “for...they...did...not...know...what.” 
So klopft das Schicksal an die Pforle ! : + « 

The century ends on a milder key, softened, 
mellowed, more universally human : for the Times knows 
every chord in the heart of man and strikes each in its 
turn. The educated Englishman talks of the weather, 
asks how goes the enemy, and throws a light on the 
subject by turning up the gas. The Times is no less 
original, no less happy in giving a new turn to the 
commonplace. “Christmas has come round again,” it 
says :— 

14. “ Christmas has come round again and for the second 
year in succession the season of peace and good will finds us 
engaged in military operations in South Africa. Good men of 
all nations must deplore that in the mysterious order which 
prevails and has ever prevailed in this world of mingled good 
and evil, war should sometimes be inevitable.” (December 
25th.) 

As for the last day of the year, I wish I could quote the 
article in full, for it ought to be learnt by heart asa 
model of terse and elegant reflection ; but I must content 
myself with three sentences :— 

15. “To err is human as all men know.” (December 31st.) 
(Observe how the second clause gives a happy air of 
novelty to a sentiment which in itself might almost be 
thought commonplace.) 

16. “ Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farragolibelli.””. (Dec. 31st. 
(A felicitous excerpt from an ancient Roman satirist.) 

17. “But the passing of a century is an epoch which can 
only come once within the span of any ordinary life, and never 
comes at all in the span of many.” (December 31st.) 

(The truth of this statement can be proved by statistics, 
but a detailed demonstration would, of course, be out of 
place in a purely literary composition ; the result only is 
given.) 

_ I trust that I have said enough to show that there 
is such a thing as an English prose-style, an elegant 
and pliant medium for the literary expression of the 
whole range of our common thoughts and expe- 
riences. The Times in our hands, we can speak with the 
Frenchman in the gate. The nineteenth century has 
bequeathed to the twentieth no more acceptable 
heritage ; and the sooner our board schools begin each 
day with the recitation of one of these articles, the 
better for the nation at large. 


H. F. C. 





THE THEATRE. 


SOME TRIAL MATINEES—THE GERMAN 
THEATRE. 


HE theatrical productions of the past week have 
consisted almost entirely of single representations 
ot plays which have not achieved, perhaps have not 





asked, the dignity of a more extended appeal to public 
notice. The Bennets at the Court Theatre, The Man of 
Destiny at the Comedy and Lonely Lives at the Strand 
were rehearsed and presented for only one perform- 
ance-—for the preliminary trial on Sunday evening of 
Lonely Lives was before an entirely private society. 
This revival of the enterprise that is involved in the 
trial matinée, very popular a few years ago, is the more 
interesting since it comes at a time when the London 
managers, agape like the crocodile in the Fungle Book 
to snap up the new dramatist who shall wander into 
their maw, are publicly bemoaning the dearth of 
original talent in play-writing, and are driven to such 
burlesque sporting offers as that of Mr. George 
Alexander, who invites the committee of a club of first- 
night habitués to discover for him the unknown 
Shakespeare. Side by side with this pathetic 
appeal from the managers is the confidence of the 
enthusiasts and the authors, willing to spend time 
and money in exhibiting their pearls before—if the 
much photographed actor-managers will excuse the 
term—these swine. In the result the spectator is 
forced toa rather depressing conclusion upon the pro- 
gress which has been achieved by dramatic art. The 
plays which have been presented in this ephemeral way 
possess, almost in every case, more literary qualities in 
style, wit, original thought than any of the entertain- 
ments that are ordinarily supplied to a contented public. 
The accusation which the advocates and the authors 
bring against theatrical managers of being insensible to 
literary distinction may not be probably is not without 
foundation. And yet in scarcely any one of these cases 
has the author either taken the trouble or possessed the 
capacity of learning the simplest rules of dramatic 
construction. Gerhart Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives (Ein- 
same Menschen) is indeed the work of a distinguished 
and experienced playwright. But even he is so tempted 
by the literary will-o’-the-wisp that he arrives only at the 
end of his third act in a situation which should have 
been reached in his first. In the two other productions 
of this week the authors, though not without a sense of 
dramatic expression in dialogue—Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
particularly, knows well enough how to carry his 
entirely irrelevant obiler dicta across the footlights, and 
shows in The Man of Destiny that he has not forgotten— 
are almost entirely wanting in any conception of a 
dramatic plan. The plays are all more interesting to the 
critic than is the ordinary first night, because they 
possess incidentally far more intellectual attractions. 
But the attractions are all eminently undramatic, and he 
is forced to the conclusion that the intellectuals are as 
far away from the theatre as ever. 

From the point of view of novelty The Bennets is 
certainly the most interesting of the week’s shows. The 
authoress, Miss Rosina Filippi, qualified her work with 
the label of “a play without a plot,” and it may be 
described as a transference of certain scenes from Jane 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice to the stage rather than as 
a dramatic adaptation of the book. As a play it does 
not count at all, and if it claimed to count—which it 
does not—it would be open to most of the charges that 
can be brought against stage adaptations of novels. It 
demands from the spectator a knowledge of the 
characters and intermediate incidents of the book which 
it does not attempt to supply, it emphasizes the illustra- 
tion of well known and attractive passages from the 
book out of all proportion to their dramatic value. It 
is not a “play without a plot” but a play with a plot 
indifferently handled. But if it is not regarded asa 
play and is not expected to appeal to an uninitiated 
public, but is considered as a series of costume readings 
trom Pride and Prejudice appealing. mainly to lovers of 
Jane Austen, it suggests an original and attractive form 
of mild entertainment besides possessing a real charm 
in itself. The dialogue of Jane Austen is so full of 
character and tells its own story so well without the 
addition of description that her work is peculiarly 
appropriate to a representation of this sort. But there 
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is no reason why the method could not be extended 
with success to the work of other authors, and give us 
at least as cheerful a meeting with old friends as is 


afforded by many inappropriate book illustrations. But 
the result must not be called a play. The entertainment 
on Friday was very capably interpreted by actors who 
were mostly members of Mr. Benson’s company and 
showed the skill and resource which such a training 
affords. Of these Mr. Lyall Swete and Mr. Collins, Mr. 
Harcourt Williams as Darcy and Miss Constance 
Robertson as Lydia Bennet were perhaps the most 
valuable. A débutante, Miss Winifred Mayo, played 
Elizabeth with intelligence if with less resource, and 
Miss Filippi herself was delightful as Mrs. Bennet. 

The Stage Society’s production of Lonely Lives was 
chiefly interesting as displaying Mr. Lyall Swete again 
as a most versatile actor by his performance of the very 
irritating egoist John Vockerat. One is getting rather 
tired of the drama of the charming but unsympathetic 
wife and the danger of the husband’s philosophic com- 
radeship with another woman. Its more obvious side 
was excellently exploited by Mr. Sydney Grundy in The 
New Woman, its more poetic by Gabriele d’Annunzio 
in Gioconda. Herr Hauptmann’s method is one of 
elaborate and rather tedious vivisection, a clearly able 
but most unbeautiful study of a terribly weak and self- 
centred character. John Vockerat, moreover, is made 
still more unsympathetic by fighting what is apparently 
a losing battle in the cause of a vague agnosticism, of 
which a framed lithograph of Darwin seems to be taken 
as the symbol. Whatever its virtues, an agnosticism of 
this indefinite kind is not an inspiring ideal for martyr- 
dom, and it is rather with relief than sorrow that we 
watch its champion’s departure for the little lake, which 
from the time of its earliest mention in the first act we 
knew was to be the scene of somebody’s suicide. The 
one dramatic scene was the broken-hearted submission 
of Vockerat—only temporary, however—to the appeals 
of his simple and orthodox parents. It was the only 
time that we touched untainted humanity in the course 
of the play, and the skill with which the author treated 
the situation made one regret that the rest of his time 
was so fruitlessly occupied with the discussion of 

’ hysteria. 

The German Theatre Company’s production of 
Der Probekandidat on Tuesday was the only one of the 
week’s plays whose appeal is to extend over a rather 
larger number of performances. This is the last item 
in the company’s repertoire, and a fitting end to a suc- 
cessful season. Even if the acting of the company were 
not worth more than one visit, this vigorous picture of 
the struggle of individual honesty against professional 
tyranny and ostracism should succeed in filling the 
theatre for the remaining fortnight of the season. 


P. C. 





CORKESPONDENCE., 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Your readers may be interested in the following 
description that occurs in a letter I have just received from 
a friend who lives in Cape Colony. 

Yours truly, 
LIBERAL. 

“First I want to tell you about Mrs. B., sister of my 
friend and neighbour. This lady, with her five daughters, 
was taken from her home at P. and forced to go into the 
refugee camp at Bloemfontein, which now contains 2,000 
persons. The B.’s are well-to-do, and have always lived in 
comfort. Their home was destroyed before they were taken 
away. Mrs. B. wrote that she had not even a mattress, 
though the rain streamed through the tents, until her brother, 


living in Bloemfontein on parole (but not allowed to visit her), 
sent her one. She got inflammation of the kidneys in conse- 
quence, and was ill for some weeks, and she underwent an 
operation a few years ago at the hands of a well-known Cape 
doctor ; and Miss S., armed with a certificate that she was 
delicate and required care, went to the Castle to see if she 
could get her sister brought down here. She was treated 
with the greatest insolence. The department she was referred 
to is that of ‘Prisoners of War’ (please note this). The 
officer in charge at first vowed he had nothing to do with the 
matter, as the women were not prisoners, buf finally admitted 
he was the person to apply to. Miss S. stated her case, and 
he said, ‘These women are always grumbling. They are not 
prisoners, they have all they want, and are there only for 
their protection. It is no use showing me Dr. S.’s certificate ; 
we only recognise those from our own men.’ Yesterday I 
had a letter from Miss S., who says: ‘My sister, Mrs. B., 
writes in a very sad strain. Her youngest daughter is 
ill with fever, she says there are so many deaths in the camp, 
eight burials the day she wrote, and many on the point of 
death.’ Another friend of mine writes also of Bloemfontein 
Camp : ‘The number of deaths is awful ; one man has just 
lost his eighth child and another his fifth ; every week four or 
five of the women die.’ Now concerning another camp, that 
at Springfontein, Miss P. writes : ‘The camp is filthy, the food 
barely keeps body and soul together, the people are indecently 
crowded, and men and women of education and refinement 
are herded with the lowest class of whites. I suppose it is 
better than starvation, but that is all’ 

“Now for the Colony. Martial law reigns everywhere ; 
the papers, or rather those permitted to circulate, teem with 
prosecutions, most of them shocking to any one accustomed 
to decent trials; words spoken in haste, letters left about by 
accident—comment is needless. I give a sample cutting. 
As you know, I cannot have the South African News, men 
have been fined for having a copy of Ons Land, every spiteful 
beast is able to pay off old grudges, as indeed the reports of 
the Jingo Press amply prove. Nearly all so-called Loyalists 
are enlisting in the fancy corps at good pay; the rest are 
deprived of guns, horses, carts, and are often confined to 
their farms ; only persons in a lunatic asylum can expect this 
sort of thing to be forgiven or forgotten. It is shocking and 
revolting in the extreme, and makes all England’s protests 
about justice, fair play, and freedom so much nauseous 
hypocrisy.” 


OPEN MINTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—The answer to Mr. Crompton’s letter is very simp Je 
As a matter of fact, the open mints of various nations did keep 
the relative value of gold and silver steady throughout the 
world for 200 years prior to 1874, though the variation in the 
production of the two metals varied more in that time than it 
has done since. It is the new departure which was taken 
in 1873 which is the “experiment,” not the old satisfactory 
system. 

The new departure was not taken in response to any 
popular demand, it was not called for by any breakdown in 
the old system. I can only suppose that it was initiated in 
ignorance of the effect it would have, or to serve the interests 
of those in whose fayour it would work. Who were they? 
Who reap a benefit from diminishing the world’s stock of 
legal tender money of the precious metals? The answer is : 
the creditor classes, whose money is increased in value (in 
purchasing power) by a reduction in its quantity. 

Yours, &c., 
R. L, EVERETT. 
Rushmere, Ipswich, March 20, 18or. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—As reports of the last Indian census are arriving 
from day to day, we find that the Indian population has 
decreased—not by hundreds, but by thousands everywhere. 
There can be only one cause of this awful state of affairs— 
it is famine, or in Bombay, as Reuter says, famine and exodus 
combined. We need not consider exodus at all, because the 
people have not sailed away from India. People have been 
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now and again told a little about the relief sheds, which were 
either erected too late or mismanaged ; they have also heard 
about the relief works, which were often too oppressive ; they 
have also been told that sometimes the labourers got far less 
food than the convicts. A Commission has been appointed 
to investigate and report on the famine affairs, 

One must be a fool to believe that the heavy mortality 
occurred only last year. There have been several famines 
since the last census, and the present famine is again blazing 
up in the western part of India. Some people, who claim to 
understand India well, allege that the frequent famines are 
due to the prolific nature of the natives and to over-popula- 
tion. The terms are correlative. I hope people will look to 
the census for a testimony to the charge of over-population. 


Yours, &c., 
S. C. Roy, of the Lincoln’s Inn. 
31, Carminia Road, Balham, S.W., March 9, 1901. 


FRENCH LIFE. 


Sirn—Your Reviewer has devoted a considerable space to 
the exposure of what he is pleased to regard as my general 
ignorance, malevolence, and incompetence. His review may 
or may not be a case of “obscure personal resentment,” 
but there can be no doubt of its deliberate unfairness and 
misrepresentation. He insists on the superiority of his sex 
and jumps to conclusions with more than feminine rashness, 
He calls me a journalist, which Iam not. I write about new 
French books from time to time and sketches or essays of 
travel when I have seen anything worth writing about. Many 
of these little papers appeared in THE SPEAKER years ago, 
but they do not pretend to be journalism. I do not herd with 
journalists, for I know none. My friends are purely French, 
of the wealthy bourgeoisie or the liberal professions; some of 
them are devoted Catholics with sons in the Army, and none 
are “out of sympathy with the national life ;’ all have added 
to the glory of their race in science, in art, in letters. I 
know nothing of the cosmopolitan life in Paris. 

Your Reviewer states that L’Empreinte is my favourite 
book. On whose authority? Certainly not on mine. But this 
is one of the many instances of deliberate misrepresentation. 
As a specimen of masculine superiority it is droll. Again, he 
writes that I have never recovered from the experiences of 
my French convent. I have spent the years from seven to 
seventeen in different convents, and the only one I have no 
deplorable remembrances of is the French convent. Who 
Maria Monk is I do not know, but few persons are more 
competent to write of nuns and convents than I, and there 
can be no question of laurels in simply saying what you know 
of an institution you have been bred in from infancy. Again, 
he supposes me to be nourished on M. Gohier’s book because 
I quote it. It isa book I glanced through when I began my 
chapter on the Army and did not even finish. M.Gohier no 
more than the “ whimpering renegado” is responsible for my 
anti-militarism. The revelations of the Affaire Dreyfus quite 
sufficed me. But even the “unspeakable Gohier” and the 
“ whimpering renegado” (the most brilliant youth I have ever 
known, full of fun and spirits, who bears an eminent name to 
which I hope he will bring fresh scientific honour) have 
served in the French Army, which your reviewer has not, and 
are therefore in a position to write of what he knows as little 
as I at first hand. A woman is as competent to give an 
opinion on conscription and the French Army as an English 
reviewer, for the limitations of her sex are not greater than 
are those of his nationality. 

The Bal Bullier and the Moulin Rouge are much fre- 
quented pilgrimages of pleasure I may be supposed to know 
enough about on hearsay. But such arguments are idiotic 
and prove again that that mysterious thing British prudery 
perpetually strains at gnats and swallows camels. Should we 
say that M. Brieux, being a man, had no business to write a 
play about wet nurses the other day? For women have served 
in the Army before and since the days of Joan of Arc, and 
women may frequent public halls and cafés and other such 
resorts; but no man can ever have any practical experiences 
as a wet-nurse, which does not prevent M. Brieux from telling 
the world how mothers should act. 

As for the errors. - Is not Lille in France, and is not Lille 


the capital of Flanders, and are not the natives of Flanders 
Flemish? At least we call them soin French. The slips in 
genders and accents are the fault of the printers, who possibly 
know French less well than your most learned reviewer and 
his humble victim. I am fold my handwriting is the worst in 
the world, and I know I am the most careless of proof- 
readers. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 


Sir—As there seem to be two or three positive issues 
raised in this lady's lively diatribe, I cannot forgo the pleasure 
of rejoining. I don’t know, since we are talking of mis- 
representation, where I said anything about her “general 
ignorance ” or “the superiority of my sex ;” but I did say Miss 
Lynch approached the subject of the French army in a spirit 
of malevolent credulity, and there is no reason to soften the 
phrase. Miss Lynch clears the air by telling us that the 
“revelations” of the Dreyfus Case sufficed to make her an 
anti-militarist. I had hoped she had been that before; but 
why, on account of the Dreyfus Case, should her long chapter 
on the Army, iz a work intended to give English people some 
just notions of what French life is, be nothing but a string of 
denunciations and complaints? The French Army was before 
Dreyfus, and.will survive the Affaire, and the normal French- 
man Carries away from his three years’ service other memories 
besides those of wasted time and petty tyranny. As for the 
young man who supplied Miss Lynch with arguments, I call 
him a whimperer because he writes tearfully of the common 
hardships of discipline which most of his countrymen endure 
with ordinary fortitude and no more grumbling than school- 
boys bestow upon their lessons ; and I call him a renegado 
because he fouls his own nest. 

Miss Lynch's efforts to turn the tables are amusing. It 
may be true that the limitations of her sex are not greater 
than those of my nationality (though, for that matter, she 
combines both sorts) ; but, after all, it is she who has written 
the book. As its basis appeared to be personal experience, I 
endeavoured (in deprecation of the confidence too blindly 
reposed in people “on the spot’) to point out that personal 
experience is a partial and defective guide. A man who tried 
to tell you what a convent is like from the inside would be 
more obviously disqualified than even a woman who had 
never been in one ; and, conversely, I don’t think women, in 
spite of Joan of Arc, can be expected to appreciate the value 
of military discipline, the tone of barrack-room life, the actual 
working of boys’ schools, or public places they are not used, 
in the educated classes, to frequent. But there is a manner of 
dealing impartially with all these subjects ona basis of full 
and various information, of which, as it sinks the personal 
element, one sex may be as capable as the other. 

It seems Miss Lynch’s strictures on convents were not 
founded upon her experience of French ones. Was it so 
unnatural to suppose they were? She remarks of conventual 
training (p. 116), “ Speaking from extensive knowledge, and of 
[sic] wide personal experience, I do not hesitate to qualify it 
as the worst possible. It is bad everywhere, but nowhere is it 
so bad as in France.” My only ground for conjecturing that 
l'Empreinte is “one of her favourite books” is that she 
eulogizes this “masterly study” and recommends it to 
“every newly married pair.” I read with concern that Miss 
Lynch resents being called a journalist, and with pleasure that 
her friends in Paris are all distinguished and none of them 
cosmopolitans ; and can only ask her to forgive my rash conjec- 
tures founded on her manner of writing, her unsympathetic 
treatment of the central institutions of French life, and 
especially upon her omissions ; for of the classes with which 
she associates principally, her book gives us scarcely a glimpse. 
I am sorry,: too, about the Flemish countess ; I have long 
known that Lille is the capital of French Flanders, but no 
doubt I am to blame for assuming that in a popular English 
book the word Flemish was used in its commoner national, 
not its rarer provincial, acceptation. The natives of Picardy, 
however, are Picards and not Flemings (p. 2), the race, like 
the dialect, being distinct. 

But, Sir, I have run to a greater length than I intended, 
or the importance of my poor review, or even of Miss Lynch's 


volume, deserved. 
F, Y. E. 
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REVIEWS. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


AND 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION APPLIED TO PARTY GOVERN- 
MENT. A New Electoral System. By T. R. Ashworth and 
H. P. C. Ashworth. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. 


Tuis is an interesting book. It is indeed crude enough 
in reasoning and rough in execution, but it is instinct 
with the vigour of life. It has been written by men 
who are in contact with problems of representative 
government daily under discussion, for the solution of 
which there is a pressing demand. Of the two authors 
the first is described as President of the Victorian 
Division Australian Free Trade and Liberal Association, 
and as a Free Trader in Victoria, and presumably Mr, 
Reid's chief lieutenant there, he must have a sufficiently 
arduous fight to fight. The other writer is simply 
described as a civil engineer. He is probably a near 
kinsman of the first and engaged in the same struggle, 
while the book has a unity of method and aim as com- 
plete as if it were the production of a single author. To 
us at home it may seem strange that Australian poli- 
ticians should be found discussing the fundamental 
principles of representation in connection with their 
practical experience. Some are aware that the Swiss 
and the Belgians have more or less incorporated pro- 
portional representation in their political systems ; but 
men of Anglo-Saxon origin are supposed to be more 
practical in their speculations, and to turn aside from 
such vagaries. Nevertheless, it is a simple fact of con- 
temporary history that proportional representation is a 
live question in several Australian communities. Adopted 
in Tasmania it has been ardently discussed in New 
South Wales and in Victoria, whilst in South Australia 
it has long been actively advocated. A new impulse to 
its consideration has been given by the initial framework 
of the Australian Commonwealth Act. Each State of the 
Commonwealth is to have the same number of repre- 
sentatives—six—in the new Senate, and until otherwise 
ordered by the Legislature of any State the six Senators 
are to be elected by all the electors of the State voting 
together, each elector being entitled to give a vote to 
each of six candidates. The possible and natural result 
will be that the majority of the electors in any State 
will return all the six Senators for it, so that they will 
be all six of one party and of one mind; and though 
this is qualified by the subsequent provision that, in the 
absence of a general dissolution, one-half of the Senators 
of a State shall vacate their offices every third year, the 
majority will still have the power of filling up every 
vacancy, with the result that if the majority remains of 
the same party the six Senators will all be of one mind, 
whilst if the balance shifts to the other side, the Senators 
will be three of one party and three of another. In 
any case the oy eg excites misgivings as to the 
perfect wisdom of the arrangemént, and a new stimulus 
has been given to the inquiry into the expediency of 
adopting some other system of election—an inquiry 
indeed always near at hand in connection with the con- 
stitution of each separate Australian State. 

The idea of the book of the Messrs. Ashworth is 
simple. They are strongly in favour of proportional 
representation so far as to secure to each of two parties 
a representative strength proportional to the number of 
voters supporting it, and to each section within each of 
the two parties a similar representation ; but their aims 
are limited and controlled by the strongest sense of the 
paramount necessity of recognising two parties only, the 
party of the Government and the party opposed to it, 
and their practical suggestion is that every candidate 
must be ticketed as belonging to one of these two 
parties, so that no one shall be capable of entering into 


the representative Chamber who is not already enrolled as 
a recruit in one of two opposing armies. Our authors have 
been alarmed by the apparent breaking down of Parlia- 
mentary government in many parts of the world through 
the intrusion of third and fourth parties and of groups, of 
Labour members, Prohibition members, &c., interfering 
with the strength and stability of (two) party organisa- 
tions, and they propose to rescue Parliamentary govern- 
ment from these dangers by insisting that only two 
parties shall be admissible within the representative 
sphere, and that neither shall be capable of attaining an 
exaggerated strength at the expense of the other. 
The method of securing these results propounded 
by the Messrs. Ashworth is also simple. The 
country to be represented must be divided into 
districts, each having a limited number of repre- 
sentatives, preferably not less than five. Every 
candidate must declare himself for the Government or 
against it, and each elector would have as many votes 
as there were candidates to be elected, which he might 
distribute in ones and twos, but not in any greater 
number, among the candidates he favoured. When the 
poll is closed the number of votes given to Ministerial 
and Opposition candidates must be added up, and the 
number of seats secured by each party is calculated so 
as to correspond as nearly as possible to the proportions 
of the totals thus added. Within each party the 
successful candidates are those who have obtained the 
highest number of separate votes. The authors have an 
alternative plan of giving each voter half, or just over 
half, as many votes as there are candidates to be elected; 
allowing him to distribute the votes as he pleases among 
the candidates of his choice. 


This second process is no other than that of the 
cumulative vote to which we are accustomed in School 
Board elections, since it makes no difference, either in 
principle or in result, whether the elector has five votes, 
or ten, or fifty, so long as he is perfectly at liberty to 
accumulate or distribute them at his pleasure. Putting 
aside then for the moment this alternative process, and 
reverting to the one first propounded by our authors, 
under which as many votes as there are persons to be 
elected may be given in ones and twos, but not in 
any greater number, to individual candidates, the result 
achieved would be the representation of the two 
opposing parties in a manner fairly approximate 
to their relative strength, but no section of a party could 

e certain of getting a representative in any constituency 
unless it numbered one-third of the force of the party in 
that constituency, in which case it might clearly secure 
one member, and might, through the operation of 
chance, get as much as half the representation of the 
party. 

The net result of the schemes of the Messrs. 
Ashworth is that under each the two great parties would 
be fairly represented, while under the first no section of 
a party would get represented unless it numbered a 
third, and under the second every section could secure 
a member which has a following equal to one-seventh 
of the number of electors where seven is the number of 
members to be chosen. When Messrs. Ashworth 
realise the working of their second process they may, 
perhaps, drop it as inconsistent with their aims in per- 
mitting the representation of too minute fragments. I 
confine myself, therefore, to an examination of their 
first plan, and must confess to a feeling that it is a little 
ungenerous to point out defects in a scheme I am quite 
ready to welcome in practice as going a long way 
towards whatI desire. It must, however, be pointed out 
in the interests of truth—first, that Messrs. Ashworth 
would not by their plan avoid the evils they dread, 
and next that those evils would naturally disappear 
under the more liberal emancipation of the voter from 
which they shrink, There isa preliminary difficulty in 
insisting that every candidate must be a supporter or an 
opponent of the Government. Every General Election 
exposes the Government to liquidation, and to assume 
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chat a Government and an Opposition exist as the sun 
and moon exist is to invest them with too independent 


an origin. Passing this by, it is pretty evident that an 
Opposition may contain the most discordant elements, 
agreeing in nothing but opposition, so that the avoid- 
ance of instability, due to the existence of third parties, 
which Messrs. Ashworth hope to realise, might prove a 
great disappointment in practice. Our experience at 
home may be taken as a test. If this country were 
divided into constituencies, returning five members or 
more, and all candidates were sunporters of the Govern- 
ment or opponents, a General Election would give the 
Government of the day its fair share of members, but 
the Irish Nationalists are against all Governments not 
favourable to their own demands, and the Opposition 
would, therefore, include elements with little or no 
promise of co-operation between them. The result of 
a General Election might show the Government in a 
minority, but it might still be impossible to form 
a Government supported by a majority out of the 
Opposition. Similar observations might be made about the 
probable operation of Messrs. Ashworth’s plan if applied 
to France, and imagination recoils from the picture of 
what would happen in Austria. It may even be 
suggested that in order to fulfil the aims of our authors 
it would be necessary to have some permanent organisa- 
tion of each of the two great parties between which 
they would desire the fortunes of the country. to be 
tossed, and that these organisations should be able to 
determine what candidates should have authority to 
stand in their respective names, and, it may be, what 
members should be disqualified from sitting as being no 
longer duly subordinated items of the party organisation, 

The plan of the Messrs. Ashworth could not be 
relied upon to work as they desire, but it would succeed 
in producing fairly accurate representation of the forces 
of the leading parties, and the example of Belgium 
might encousage our authors to hope that a steady, 
natural course can be worked out in an assembly realis- 
ing the representation of more than two organisations. 
The same lesson can be enforced by a study of the 
history of the London School Board. This body of 
fifty-five members is elected by constituencies returning 
from four to seven each, and within each constituency 
there is such a representation of minorities as the cumu- 
lative vote allows. It is not the best system, but practice 
has made its working fairly easy and successful. There 
have been from the first history of the Board thirty 
years ago women candidates, working men candidates, 
Anglican candidates, Catholic candidates, Dissenting 
candidates, Socialist candidates, besides others defying 
classification, and within the Board there have always 
been representatives of most of these classes. Yet from 
the first in the working of the Board itself all the appa- 
rentiy heterogeneous elements have finally massed 
themselves into two divisions, which may be roughly 
described as undenominational and denominational ; so 
that whilst women have perhaps been specially moved to 
look after girls, and working men have been keen in the 
interests of children of working men, and Anglicans, 
Catholics, &c., have never lost sight of their Churches, 
the policy of the Board as a whole has still been con- 
tinuous, supported by a sufficiently organised majority, 
yet controlled by the criticism of an organised minority. 
The experience of the House of Commons warrants the 
belief that a House similarly elected, far from realising 
the incoherent contradictions imagined by Messrs. 
Ashworth, would exhibit a similar equable course. 
Groups are not new in our Parliamentary history, but 
their existence in the past has proved quite compatible 
with the coherence of large Parliamentary parties. 
Sixty years ago and more a Liberal Whip might have 
bemoaned the contradictions of Repealers, Philosophical 
Radicals, Manchester School men, and Chartists; but 
somehow or other there went on a campaign of 
unbroken continuity between two armies, one bent on 
destroying privileges, the other fighting to preserve 
them. The truth is that where the different elements 


of a community have come to an understanding as 
to the possibility of living together as parts of 
a whole, a Chamber representing all its elements will 
show the stability and equability of the movement 
of life of the whole, and will indeed serve as an agent 
for securing this continuity of progress. Whereas in the 
case of Austria this oneness, if it exists at all, is found only 
in relation to the personality of the Emperor, the repre- 
sentative Chamber presents an apparently irreconcilable 
discordance of sections; but even there the best hope of 
producing agreement out of disagreement lies in bring- 
ing the different sections together in the same Chamber. 
France may appear to be at variance with this view, but 
it may be observed first that with single-member con- 
stituencies France does not possess a Chamber giving 
proper proportionate representation to the different 
sections of French life. Next, that since 1870 French 
politicians have been slowly, but certainly, moving 
towards a general acceptance of a Republic under which 
younger men are massed as Radical Republicans and 
Conservative Republicans, and the Church itself is no 
longer Royalist, still less Imperialist; and it may be 
added that thirty years, barely the life of a generation, 
fill but a small space in the life of a nation. In this 
case also, the one great hindrance to peaceful develop- 
ment—namely, the excitability of sections—finds its best 
promise of cure in frankly bringing the representa- 
tives of sections to work together. It may be hazardous 
to prophesy, but it seems probable that in the Australian 
Commonwealth of our authors two coherent parties 
may be formed over the issue of Free Trade, and thus 
begin a national life in the southern hemisphere not 
unlike, in its history, the national life of the Old Home. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 





A TRANSLATION OF ASSCHYLUS, 


THE ORESTEIA OF AESCHYLUS. Translated and Explained by George 
C. W. Warr, M.A. London: George Allen. 7s. 6d. 


Iv is a sorrowful task to read and appraise this work 
at the very hour of the sudden death of its author. All 
who value Greek literature in general, and the Greek 
drama in particular, will mourn for the extinction of a 
zeal which had already brought good fruit, and gave 
promise of more, from the garden of classical literature 
and archeology. It is impossible not to wonder if Pro- 
fessor Warr has left behind him other poems as striking 
as the sonnet entitled ‘Clytemnestra Watching,” pre- 
fixed to this work, and suggested (Pref., p. xii.) by Lord 
Leighton’s picture of the subject. If such there be, they 
will be welcome. 

The volume itself is the first of a series; the next 
is to be “Sophocles,” with special relation to the 
Oedipus Tyr., Oedipus Col., and Antigone, by Professor 
J. S. Phillimore ; the third, “ Euripides,” by Professor 
Gilbert Murray ; the fourth, “ Aristophanes,” with refer- 
ence to the Frogs and Plutus of that poet, to the 7ri- 
nummus of Plautus, and to the Adelphi of Terence—a joint 
work by the late Professor Warr and Professor Murray. 

The plan of the series is one of novelty and much 
promise; it has in view not only the benefit of Greek 
scholars, but that of a wider public. Explanatory 
essays—in the present case, one on “ The Rise of Greek 
Tragedy,” and another on “The Orestean Trilogy ”— 
are prefixed to a verse translation of the plays; a tairly 
copious commentary is appended, entirely in English; 
if a Greek word must be used, it is written in English 
clraracters and explained. The book, in short, could be 
read throughout and adequately comprehended by an 
intellisent reader who was not only ignorant of Greek, 
but never saw a Greek word. All good translations 
aim at this, of course; but this one differs from almost 
all others in giving a full commentary, artistic photo- 
graphs of coin and bust, stele and tablet, illustrative of 
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the story of the Oresteia and, in fact, every helpful 
substitute for that knowledge of the original language 
which is and must be out of the reach of so many who 
are not only able but anxious to realise what Greek 
tragedy was. The object, in short, is to give that kind 
of knowledge of a Greek masterpiece which thousands— 
nay, millions—possess of Hebrew masterpieces, who 
yet know not a word of Hebrew. Oral and written 
commentary, added to a master- work in translation, has 
given a permanent effectiveness to the Old Testament 
which to the real Hebraist may seem only a shadow of 
the reality, but which has expanded the imagination of 
old and young. The question is, can a similar effective- 
ness be given to Greek dramatic literature? Can, ¢.g., 
a chorus of the Agamemnon ever attain, for English 
readers, the kind of impressiveness that they recognise 
in a chapter of Isaiah? We are not disposed to answer 
this question lightly in the affirmative. But if any 
approach to such an achievement is ever made, it will 
be by the efforts of those who believe in its possibility ; 
and of these, we infer, Professor Warr was one; 
for, while rendering the dialogue of the Trilogy into 
blank verse, he has thrown the main lyrical part into 
“ modulated prose” (Pref., p. xi.). Of this modulated 
prose we select specimens from the important chorus, 
containing the déojuog tuvoc, in Eumen., ll. 307-397 ; 
specimens which exhibit the strength and also, we 
think, the weakness of the translator’s style :— 

“ Nor part nor lot is mine in white gala weeds. Mine elec- 
tion is the overthrowing of a house, wherein Ares cuddleth 
on a kinsman’s sword. Oh, we give brave chase to the 
runagate and moulder the heyday in his blood. Our charge 
doth brook no neighbour's interloping ; mine empery alloweth 
no breedbate god to prevent my suppliants. For Zeus hath 
e’en disdained to parley with our bloody abhorréd race. How- 
beit, with a mighty ramp I fling upon the trail, and ruin goeth 
striding with me to o’erbear the swift. , , ‘ ‘ 

“The evil-doer knoweth not of his falling for the blindness of 
his heart, and the abomination of darkness that is upon him. 
He heareth not the sound of rumour ; he seeth not the gathering 
of a thick cloud upon his house. Awful are we who inhabit 
eternity, and our sleight never faileth, the recorders of wicked- 
ness, in whom is no relenting.” 

Now, these two paragraphs are by the same hand, and 
part of the same attempt to present an A¢schylean 
chorus worthily to English readers in modulated prose. 
To us the first and longer passage fails absolutely. 
“ Ares cuddleth ”—“a breedbate god ”—“ with a mighty 
ramp ”—this queer diction will never give the solemn 
effect either of the poet’s thought or of his style. The 
readers whom the translator desires to help will be 
hindered, nay, deterred from the poet entirely! On 
the other hand, how excellent, how well modelled is 
the second paragraph ! it could hardly be better done in 
prose. Nor is this inequality of style a mere lapse ; it 
reappears—e.g., in the versions of the great first chorus 
of the Agamemnon—where, amid much fine prose-poetry, 
we find “’twere like a very surling” for toov 8 rp 
mooorivey, and the g:Aduayor BpaSii¢g become “ that 
hotspur assize.” We do not believe the poet’s language 
implied scorn and contempt; the passage is tragic, not 
satirical, A reference in the notes to Tennyson’s 
“ stern, blackbearded kings with wolfish eyes, Waiting 
to see me die” would have brought the scene home to 
the heart of the English reader, with the aid of Alinari’s 
fine photograph (p. 7) of the Pompeian fresco, Of the 
blank verse the following passage from the Choephoroe 
(pp. 78-9) may serve asa goodexample. The translator, 
beyond doubt, would have wished to be judged by a 
testing passage ; and such may be found, if anywhere, 
in the great scene where Orestes, trembling on the 
very verge of madness, stands over the slain bodies of 
Clytzemnestra and Aegisthus. Among English poets, 
perhaps only the authors of King Lear and The Duchess of 
Malfi could have done full justice to this combinatién 
of pity and terror : honour to the translator that he does 
so well— 


Or. See there my father’s sceptred murderers 
And partners in the ravin of his house. 
Who looks may read their story ; lovers yet 
And wedded as they sat in majesty 


Together, faithful to their plighted vow ; 
Yea, death hath held them doubly to their bond. 
And ye, whose ears must hear this woe, behold 
The mare which coiled about my wretched sire, 
Tangled and gyved him, hand and foot : for this, 
Though I should speak it fair, what foulest name 
Were apt? a hunter’s gin? a deadly pall 
That hearsed him, head and feet, within the bath ? 
A trawl? a stake-net ? or a deadly train 
Of shackles? Sooth, some thievish knave professed, 
Some cutpurse of the streets or kidnapper 
Of travelling folk might own it ; busy hands 
Were his and hot his murd'rous heart, who plied 
A tool so deft. oo 
I reck not of Aegisthus and his life. 
He hath the adulterer's lawful doom; but she, 
Who set this hellish snare against her lord 
And parent of the burden of her womb, 
Once loved and now his bloody foe confessed, 
Lamprey or viper be she, deem ye not 
That venomous heart of hatred breathed a taint 
Full fraught of hardy malice unabashed ? 
It is not full Aeschylus, either in the rhythm and 
sonorousness of the verse, or in the dramatic power of 
exhibiting the shudder of coming madness; but it is 
finely written, as indeed is all the verse part of this trans- 
lation. But here, too, as in the prose, phrases which 
are merely queer come in jarringly—as, ¢.g., at the close 
of the Watchman’s speech (Agam. ll. 38-9)— 
as txav eyo 
pabovow avde, nov padovar ArjPopar 
actually appears as:— 
“ My closet he shall ope, who hath the key; 
To them who know not I’m a dummerer.” 

Professor Warr, we think, was in some degree 
misled by dwelling too much upon two undoubted 
facts—that A®schylus’ language is in some sense archaic ; 
and that he is not a smooth and polished, but an eager 
and sonorous, writer. It does not follow from these 
premisses that we should sow a translation of A¢schylus 
with words like “ breedbate,” “ surling” and “ dummerer.” 
The whole of this matter was argued out long ago 
between Matthew Arnold and Professor F. W. Newman, 
and we need not, for intelligent readers, recapitulate the 
arguments of the former disputant. 

One thing must strike any reader of the Commentary 
in this volume—i.e., that it is extremely sparing of English 
parallels, and especially of any citations from Shake- 
speare or our other great dramatists. These parallels, 
as all scholars know, are numerous, and are certainly 
coincidences, not plagiarisms ; therefore, and especially 
to the readers which this series has in view, they would 
be full of help and interest. 

It is melancholy, we repeat, to think that in this 
book we have the last memorial of the fine scholarship 
and literary enthusiasm of Professor Warr. 


E. D. A. MorsHeap. 





A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPE. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE. By C. Seigno- 
bos. Two Vols., 20s. net. London: Heinemann. 


THE difficulties of writing a history of Europe in the 
nineteenth century are so great that they might well 
deter even a syndicate of laborious Germans. There is, 
on the one hand, an overwhelming supply of materials, 
so great that “the life of one man would not be long 
enough—I do not say to study or to criticize, but to read 
the official documents of even a single country in 
Europe.” On the other hand, there are important gaps 
in the evidence, secrets which the archives refuse to 
disgorge, documents which for reasons of State and 
reasons of private honour are very properly withheld 
from the researcher. So strict is the rule with us that 
even the student of the later Napoleonic epoch must 
obtain the special leave of the Foreign Office to consult 
the papers relating to his subject which lie at the Record 
Office. But the main hardship of the modern historian 
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is not dearth, but plenty. The number of conspicuous 
actors on the stage of politics, and the volume of 
brain power dedicated to political problems has largely 
increased ; ideas fly from mind to mind more rapidly, 
and were it not for the fortunate circumstances that 
most men are neither clever nor excitable, that civiliza- 
tion increases imitativeness even more quickly than 
originality, and that, after all, human wants are tolerably 
monotonous, the panting chronicler could never keep 
pace with the galloping curricle of change. 

The scheme which M. Seignobos has followed in 
this book is both ingenious and sensible. He is content 
with secondhand sources, stating very truly that “the 
exactness and authenticity of contemporary documents 
lessen greatly the need of criticism.” Avoiding foot- 
notes, he appends to every chapter a most useful select 
bibliography, “‘naming only those bibliographies and 
general histories which serve as guides to the detailed 
works, the great collections of documents, and the most 
trustworthy and convenient monographs on every ques- 
tion.” He confines himself strictly to political history, 
avoiding “all social phenomena which have had no 
direct effect on political life, art, science, literature, 
religion, private manners and customs.” And among 
political facts he mentions only those which are admitted 
without dispute :— 

“T have not tried to establish any disputed fact nor to 
discover any unknown one. , I have had to renounce 
not only all argument and discussion of other works, but also 
all attempts at full narrative, all descriptions, character sketches 
and anecdotes—such things being nearly always matters of 
dispute. From this rule I have departed only in the case of 
certain transactions which had great consequences. Even in 
these cases I have told only the decisive episodes, as to which 
there is no conflict of testimony in the authorities.” 

The facts of contemporary history are then grouped in 
three divisions. Firstly, the author gives a sketch of 
the internal history of each of the European States in 
turn from 1814 to the present day. In the second 
division he groups certain European phenomena 
common to various European communities. Thus there 
are chapters on the Transformation in the Material 
Conditions of Political Life, on the Church and the 
Catholic Parties, and on the International Revolutionary 
Parties, that is to say upon movements which are not 
limited by the natural boundaries of States. Finally, in 
the last division the external relations between the 
different States are dealt with in chronological order— 
Europe under the Metternich system (1815-30), Rivalry 
between Russia and England (1830-54), French Pre- 
ponderance and the Nationalist Wars (1854-70), 
German Ascendancy and the Armed Peace (1870 to the 
present day). 

We have thought it worth while to expound the 
scheme of this book, because we believe it to be quite 
admirably adapted to meet the difficulties of writing 
contemporary history. There are, of course, a few very 
obvious objections which occur to the mind. In the 
first place, the material religious and social phenomena 
which are treated under the second division influence 
the formation and development of political parties 
which are treated under the first, and to some extent the 
movement of external politics which is treated under 
the third. Then, again, the politics of European States 
are becoming more and more influenced by non- 
European considerations, by American, African and 
Asiatic problems; but these problems are excluded 
from M. Seignobos’ review, while, finally, sufficient scope 
is not given either to the special force of individual 
temperament or to the diffusive influence of abstract 
ideas upon events. Objections or dangers of a similar 
character are, no doubt, inevitable in any attempt to 
analyse complex phenomena, and they are only to be 
avoided if, after an analytical exposition of the particular 
parts of his subject, the author can present us with a 
synthesis which illustrates their mutual interaction. 

M. Seignobos, in his anxiety to be precise, to avoid 
vague talk about tendencies and “ mystic forces,” appears 
to us to have fallen a victim to a somewhat common 





fallacy among modern—especially among French— 


historians. He believes that a fact can be segregated 
like a microbe, put under a glass case and observed. 
Here, for instance, is his final conclusion of the whole 
story :— 

“ The revolution of 1830 was the work of a group of obscure 
Republicans, aided by the blunders of Charles X. The revolu- 
tion of 1848 was the work of certain Democratic and Socialist 
agitators, aided by Louis Philippe’s sudden lack of nerve. The 
war of 1870 was the personal work of Bismarck, prepared by 
Napoleon III.’s personal policy. For these three unforeseen 
facts no general cause can be discovered in the intellectual, 
economic, or political condition of the Continent of Europe. 
It was these accidents that determined the political evolution 
of modern Europe.” 

In other words, M. Seignobos has failed to under- 
stand the three principal events of the century which he 
sets out to describe, and this because he refuses to make 
a study of the general intellectual atmosphere of Europe 
at the times at which they occurred. It is somewhat 
striking that so acute and conscientious a writer should 
have wound up his careful explanations of the political 
history of the century with so shallow a conclusion. 

With these deductions we can praise this history 
almost unreservedly. It is indeed a most remarkable 
example of exact, well-proportioned and well-informed 
narrative. Anybody who wishes to understand the 
history and condition of political parties in all the 
various countries of Europe will find here a summary 
done in the lucid French manner and revealing a sur- 
prising insight into non-French affairs. In the English 
part of the work we have only discovered two trifling 
inaccuracies. The Navigation Act of 1651 protected 
colonial as well as English shipping ; the results of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s inquiry apply only to London, not to all 
England, as seems to be implied. The account of 
German politics is quite admirable, and if anybody 
doubts the possibility of strict historical impartiality let 
him turn to the French historian’s account of the 
diplomacy which led up to the Franco-Prussian War. 
It is a model of temperate and discreet statement. The 
chapters devoted to the lesser countries of Europe are 
rather too much compressed to be always perfectly clear, 
but the student who wishes for more information is put 
in possession of the requisite clues. The large and 
honourable tribe of journalists should rise up and bless 
M. Seignobosand his English publisher. A really accu- 
rate survey of modern European history executed by a 
trained scientific historian is now within their reach, and 
the two volumes which contain it are both pleasant to 
handle and to read. 


H. A, L. FISHER. 





SOUTH INDIAN ESSAYS. 


OccASIONAL ESSAYS ON NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
and Co. 10s. 6d. 


By Stanley 
London : Longmans, Green, 


Tuis collection of Essays is the work of a young 
Madras Civilian who makes, in his preface, the very just 
observation that it is rare to find a book which treats of 
South India. It must be very gratifying to those who 
are responsible for the welfare of that part of the 
Empire to see one of their officers giving, early in his 
career, so much attention to subjects connected with 
the condition of the people which lie outside the sphere 
of his immediate duties. To say that he has produced 
a work which will be widely interesting beyond the 
limits of the Presidency would not be true ; but that is 
no fault of his. The material with which he had to 
deal is too unfamiliar to give pleasure or instruction to 
the general reader. 

Mr. Rice seems to have been employed for a con- 
siderable time in Ganjam, the Northern District of the 
Madras Presidency, and much nearer to Calcutta than to 
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the seat of government in the South. It, no less than 
Orissa, is largely inhabited by a people known as the 
Uriyas, distinct alike from the Bengalis and from the 
Dravidians, who form very much the largest portion 
of the Southern population. The Uriyas have been much 
isolated, and no wonder, for till recently the only access 
to their country was by the always dangerous and 
often wholly impracticable roadstead of Gopalpur. 


Mr. Rice has collected many facts about the 
languages, customs and religion of these people. I 
suppose some of them may be found in the District 
Manual, but even if this is the case it is well that they 
should be restated in a convenient form and asa result 
of recent observation. 


The Uriyas are relatively civilized, as becomes people 
of the plains. The Khonds, of whom there are some in 
the district of Ganjam, and the Savaras or Sauras, inhabit 
the mountains and are still more primitive in their ways. 
The Khonds belong to the same race as those who some 
fifty years ago, outside the Madras Presidency, gave a good 
deal of trouble from their addiction to human sacrifice. 
Colonel Macpherson and others weaned them from that 
amiable practice, but even in Ganjam, only twenty years 
since, they petitioned for its renewal because they 
thought the sacrifice of the buffalo was not a sufficient 
propitiation for the Goddess of the Earth. The Savaras 
are less known and are quite as barbaric, if not more so. 
It their language has been completely reduced to writing 
it has only been done recently. Many of them inhabit 
the estates of the Mandasa Zemindar, a great personage in 
those regions. The town in which he lives, at the foot 
of the mountain of Mahendragiri, isa place whose well 
laid out and well kept streets do not suggest any idea of 
barbarism. 

The Notes on the Khonds and Savaras are followed 
by a short chapter about a small rebellion which took 
place some seventy years ago in and around the little 
town of Parlakimedi. It was really not worth telling 
save perhaps from the fact that, although the persons 
engaged in it were very savage and dangerous ruffians, 
who murdered their native enemies most freely, they 
did no harm to the few Europeans who fell into their 
power. It would have been as difficult, even twenty 
years ago, to have associated Parlakimedi with the idea 
of an insurrection as to think of a civil war in Surrey. 


Behind the scenes no doubt, as in every corner of 
India, strange things sometimes went on. J wish, instead 
of narrating the details of what he describes as a for- 
gotten rebellion, which really deserved to be forgotten, 
Mr. Rice had given us the outline of a most remarkable 
case, of which the palace at Parlakimedi was the centre, 
and which occupied the attention of the courts in 
Madras less than half a generation ago. The affair was 
not only tragic in a high degree, but there were features 
connected with it of romantic interest ; and any one who 
had a turn for animated narrations, and who cared to 
exhume its details, would be able, without in the slightest 
degree embroidering or embellishing the facts, to write 
a very striking paper, and to throw a great deal of light 
upon native ways. It is strange how Indian officials 
with a literary turn neglect the mine of wealth which 
lies at their feet in the records of their courts. What 
an admirable story might be made out of many 
and many a set of facts which have happened within 
their own knowledge ! 


A high official of Southern India, now in this country, 
vouches for the following circumstances. There was a 
feud between two families. One of these seemed 
getting the better, when the mother at the head of the 
other family called her children together and said, 
“ Things are not going well with us; I see only one 
remedy. You must put me to death and throw the 
blame of my murder upon our foes.”” They did so; their 
foes were brought before the tribunals with the usual 
apparatus of false witness and were as nearly as possible 
paying the penalty of their imaginary crime when some 
piece of evidence brought out the truth. Just suppose 


that story told with not too much and not too little 
detail or local colour how very effective it would be ! 

Mr. Rice has served not only in the Northern part 
of the Presidency amongst Uriya and Telugu-speaking 
people, but also in the Tamil districts of the South. 
Hence his interest in the legend of the Cauvery to which 
he devotes his next chapter. It is not probable that 
many of his readers will care much for the legend itself, 
which jis, sooth to say, childish enough. But if unac- 
quainted with Southern India they will be glad to be 
introduced to the Cauvery, one of the most hardworking 
and beneficent rivers on the planet. One single work 
upon it: the mighty Cauvery and Vennaar Regulators 
are the largest supply-sluice in the world and govern the 
whole of the irrigation of the Tanjore delta, one of the 
most flourishing and prosperous districts in all India. 

Mr. Rice’s most interesting chapter is decidedly the 
one which follows this, and gives some account of an 
excursion he made to the fishing grounds off Tranquebar, 
an interesting spot once a Danish colony, but later 
purchased by the British—a fate which will, no doubt, 
overtake a good many places to which the silly 
“ Colonial parties” in several European countries attach 
at present great importance. It would not be an 
unmitigated misfortune if we could make over to them 
many over-sea possessions, which can never be more 
than a burden and a nuisance to us. We are not told 
whether there seems any probability of the tide of pro- 
sperity ever coming back again to the Dansborg and 
the other relics of Tranquebar’s importance. We fear 
the chances are not great. 

The fishermen with whom Mr. Rice went out were 
Hindus, but a very large number of their brethren on 
the Madras coast are Catholics. When Lord Napier 
and Ettrick ruled the Presidency an idea was prevalent 
that you could go round the whole coast, beginning with 
the capital, passing by Cape Comorin, and sleeping 
every night in a Christian fisherman’s hut. This, no 
doubt, was a great exaggeration, but Xavier and his 
followers left a very deep mark on these regions 
Witness this curious story :— 

“Tt is said that the Saint walking one day along the shore 
engaged in devotions, dropped his rosary. A wave swept it 
away and it was seen no more. But while he was searching 
for ita crab came up to him bearing it in his mouth. Over- 
joyed at the recovery of the rosary, and considering that the 
crab was obeying a Divine command, St. Francis blessed the 
creature with the sign of the cross, and this sign it wears to 
this day. It still goes by the name of the Catholic crab.” 

The concluding chapter is entitled “ Tradition in South 
India,” but contains when examined rather fables and 
fancies than traditions properly so called. The ordinary 
inhabitant of South India is a very unhistorical being. 
The great events even of the world in which he lives 
produce very little effect upon him—no more, indeed, 
than do the winds at some distance below the surface 
of the sea. His legends are not embroidered versions of 
things that have actually been, but dreams told long ago 
in this or that village by someone with a turn for 
spinning tales sufficiently interesting to hold the atten- 
tion of his simple hearers, and repeated from year to 
year and place to place with infinite variations. They 
are for the most part altogether too wild to throw much 
light on the works and ways of the people. They 
live in an enchanted world full of strange beings in 
which the simplest things are explained by the most 
crazy fancies growing up with mushroom-like rapidity 
and lasting for a year or for ten centuries as accident 
may dictate. How quickly they grow up may be 
illustrated by a fact within the knowledge of the writer. 
A little wood intervened in a part of South India 
between the houses of two officials who were of neces- 
sity in close communication with each other. The 
wood was only ten years old, but as it was composed of 
a tree which grows with extreme rapidity, it was pretty 
dark. During the day there was no difficulty in com- 
municating, but at night the horror of a native servant 
who was sent from the one house to the other was 
extreme. “Plenty devils have it” was the formula by 
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which he expressed his feelings, but all its evil reputa- 
tion had grown up in a single decade. 

We should advise Mr. Rice, unless he means to give 
up his life to it, to eschew folklore, which is sadly apt to 
become, save in adept hands, something very like folk- 
drivel. No study yields the inquirer fewer grains of 
gold in a ton of gravel. The adept will fiad them, by a 
sort of instinct, pretty quickly, but the amateur gives his 
reader all too much of the gravel. Everywhere around 
him in Southern India he will find through the whole of 
his service objects of extreme interest, even if he does 
not unhappily care about natural science. We have 
already called his attention to the records of the courts— 
they will throw more light on the people than any 
number of. fantastic stories about gods and goddesses. 
We trust, if he continues to observe as he did before he 
wrote his Fisherman chapter, that ere his pension is due 
some successor of Lord Ampthill may make him Resi- 
dent in Travancore and Cochin, one of the pleasantest 
niches in the whole range of Indian life, and one which 
should always be given to somebody who is not only 
competent to perform its regular duties, but is anxious 
to promote our knowledge of one of the most curious 
and attractive pieces of country in His Majesty’s 
dominions, 





TRUSTS. 


Surveys Historic AND Economic. By W. J. Ashley, M.A., 
Professor of Economic History in Harvard University. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. 9s. 


THE pen of Professor Ashley has often given toeconomic 
students bright and original light on the historic side of 
their subject, and many have regretted that the duties 
of the American professorships which took him away 
from Oxford, some twelve years ago, should apparently 
have delayed the continuance of his English Economic 
History and Theory. 

The volume before us is a collection of essays, 
reviews, and papers on a startling variety of subjects, 
from medizval Agrarian life and land tenure to the 
recent disputes within the new Swiss university of 
Freibourg, from town-gilds in the Middle Ages to 
Canadian sugar “combines.” There is a long article, 
full of research, on “ The Tory Origin of Free Trade ” 
in the days of the later Stuarts. Two highly useful 
sketches throw new light on the commercial relations of 
England and America from 1660 to 1760. We have 
biographical glimpses of Sir George Nicholls, Arnold 
Toynbee, E. A. Freeman and Lord Acton. Four articles 
give us the author's latest conceptions of industrial 
organization. The volume concludes with three academic 
essays, one of which is a shrewd comparison of the 
scholarships at Oxford and Harvard. 

It is obvious that a comparatively narrow selection 
must be made for the purposes of review, and, in spite of 
the intense historic interest possessed by other parts of 
the book, perhaps the best purpose may be served by 
giving our special attention to Mr. Ashley’s chapters on 
“Industrial Organisation,” or, to use a more familiar 
term, on Commercial Trusts. The author shares none 
of the horror with which such creations are regarded 
by many English politicians, but weighs their defects 
and merits with a cool hand, only shaken, perhaps, by 
a little eagerness to have another tilt at the old school of 
economists. It should be explained at once that he 
only regards as worthy of analysis combinations of 
producing trades, and dismisses without notice mono- 
polies of a speculative character like the Leiter corner 
in wheat, which no economic writer will defend. 

Bearing in mind this distinction, the Professor 
regards the combination movement as simply a natural 
reaction against the mutual strain of acute competition 





amongst producers. The force of self-interest which led 
men to undersell one another, until the worries of the 
market became unbearable, now manifested itself in 
these attempts to secure steadiness of selling prices and 
a return, more or less fair, for heavy fixed capital. 
Every cycle of poor trade caused a reduction of prices, 
in the hope of making, not a living, but a sum sufficient 
to cover the cost of remaining in business ; and, even in 
better times, it was increasingly difficult to raise prices 
to the normal level. Hence, from an instinct of 
self-preservation, producers have been drawn together, 
in forms varying from loose understandings on the 
weekly exchanges, to elaborate organisations like the 
Standard Oil Trust. Against all these there has been 
what the author terms “an indiscriminate popular 
antipathy,” so much so that the U.S.A. Republican 
Platform of 1900 felt bound to condemn “ all conspiracies 
and combinations intended to restrict business : 
or to control prices.” But the same pronouncement 
“recognised the necessity and propriety of the honest 
co-operation of capital to meet new business condi- 
tions.” Mr. Ashley publishes these chapters with the 
intention of inquiring into these “ necessities and pro- 
prieties,’ so strongly urged, on the one hand, b 
statesmen of commerce, who are not always selfis 
money-grubbers, and so jealously watched, on the other, 
by every economist who knows enough of his subject to 
have learned the dangers of monopoly. 

As a concrete instance of combination the author 
gives us an analysis of the Canadian sugar combine. 
The wholesale sugar merchants of the Dominion found 
that they were making a very trifling profit on their sales. 
They thereupon invited every one in their trade to form 
an association. This was joined by all except four out of 
eighty-eight. The association then fixed the profit on 
the refiners’ prices at which its members should 
sell. Next it approached the refiners and, in view 
of the trouble saved, induced them to promise to 
supply sugar to members of the association at 
lower prices than to non-members, and to refuse the 
ordinary trade-discounts to the latter. The Canadian 
tariff on sugars protected the arrangement against 
foreign competition; and as there were only four 
refineries in the country, three being small ones, the 
scheme was easily worked. The secretary of the 
“Combine” went to the office of the principal refinery 
once a week, obtained the price-list, and telegraphed it 
to the merchants as the standard for their sale-prices 
during the next week. The three small refiners, glad 
to have done with competition, always followed the 
leading house. Any merchants who undersold were 
struck off the list, which the secretary supplied from 
time to time to the refiners as entitled to the advantages 
of the association ; and so the scheme was consolidated, 
with the results (1) that the refiners obtained remunera- 
tive prices, of their own fixing ; (2) merchants were sure of 
an ascertained profit on every sale ; (3) retail grocers had 
to buy at a fixed price and so could only “cut” out of 
profits, instead of by bargaining down merchants’ travel- 
lers ; (4) the consumer had to pay 1 cent per pound 
more for his household sugar. 

The whole of the intelligent opposition to the 
movement arose from people who assumed that political 
economy enjoined competition, as a moral duty, whereas 
modern economists have largely recognised that it is 
merely a useful rough generalisation of business motives, 
which is open to exceptions, and which may, if applied 
too universally, prove intolerable :— 

“Competition gave England, fifty years ago, cheap cloth 
and cheap cotton; it gave it also a huge, discontented, and miser- 
able working population, that brought it to the verge of social 
revolution. It gives us to-day, in London, cheap ready-made 
clothes; andon the other side the sweating system. Economists 
did not always hold this view. Partly owing to various 
practical evils around them, due to Govérnmental action, partly 
owing to the philosophy of the time which believed in a law 
of nature which, transcending all human institutions, worked 


out its beneficent effects, when men were left to themselves, 
Adam Smith and most of his successors, down to about 1848, 
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believed, not only that free competition was the best way to 
arrive at certain ends . . . but also that there ought to 
be free competition. Not only that, if there were free competi- 
tion, wages and prices would be so and so, but that they ought 
not to be regulated by anything else. Even among thoughtful 
people of the middle class, who were not manufacturers, there 
was a sort of idea that workmen, merely in agreeing together 
not to work except at a certain wage, were doing something 
both stupid, wicked and like an attempt to alter 
the weight of air by tampering with barometers.” 

“ . . . . Recognising, then, that competition is, in itself, 
neither good nor bad, but may be either, it is 
impossible wholly to condemn or wholly to praise the sugar 
— The economist must stand by, and see what takes 
place.” 


Combinations of this character have flourished under 
the favouring and accelerating condition of protection, 
in America and Austria, but the author is confident that 
the inducements of high tariffs are not wholly responsible 
for this development. The sharpness of the struggle 
for trade existence, and the revolt of the nerves of the 
business man, who demands some decently comfortable 
measure of stability, must, he thinks, count for much 
more. The effects have not always been unfavourable 
to the consumer. If this should cease to be the case, 
Mr. Ashley can only suggest that the nation must pro- 
duce a Government administratively capable of taking 
over the control of prices and profits, and perhaps, in 
some cases, the actual working of some of the complete 
monopolies, exactly like municipal gas and water under- 
takings in England. The author admits that to entertain 
this proposal requires a strong “effort of economic 
imagination,” and pleads for more thought to be given 
to the theory of monopoly, which, we must concede, 
will have to be dealt with so as to solve the difficulty 
of distribution. 


Mr. Ashley gives a few pages to an English move- 
ment of this character, which deserves much more atten- 
tion than it has yet received at the hands of economists— 
namely, the combinations formed in the Birmingham 
bedstead trade, and a number of allied industries, by 
Mr. E. J. Smith. This gentleman published a well- 
written little book in 1899 explaining his system, which 
has one transcending superiority over all American 
monopolies, in that it involves no possibility of 
exploiting the workmen employed. On the contrary, 
the employés are made essential partners in the com- 
bination. The scheme is based on the principle that it 
is wrong for a producer either to work for less than a 
“living profit,” or to pay his workmen less than a 
“living wage”—the theory propounded by the miners 
in the great coal strike a few years ago, with a logical 
extension in favour of the employers. First of all, then, 
the association of masters adopts a plan for “ taking out 
costs ’’—that is, ascertaining the real expense of produc- 
tion ; next, a fair profit is added so as to fix the selling 
price. But how are the sellers to be held to the selling 
price? Dozens of combinations subject to guarantees 
and penalties for breaches of rule have been tried in 
England, and have invariably broken down on the 
approach of bad trade. Mr. Smith brings in the work- 
men, who must be organised for the purpose, to entorce 
the agreement. The moment a master is proved to be 
underselling his men are called out, and their strike pay 
provided by the combination! Of course no non- 
unionists may be employed, and no union man may work 
for an unassociated master. With every increase in 
prices a bonus is given on wages. 

One reads Mr. Ashley’s book with the keen enjoy- 
ment given by intercourse with a vigorous and original 
thinker ; and the essays, all too short as they are, in their 
great variety furnish a welcome addition to the historic 
and economic literature of the year. Here and there 
the reader wishes that the Professor had omitted a few 
subjects of little more than antiquarian interest, and 
had extended his observations on the welcome academic 
and biographical chapters, which space forbids one to do 
more than mention. 


Cj. FA. 


A FIGHTING EDITOR. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS GRAY, including the Correspondence 
of Gray and Mason. Edited by Duncan C, Tovey. Vol. I. 
London : George Bell and Sons, 3s. 6d. 


THE first volume of what promises to be a very 
scholarly edition of Gray’s Letters has recently made its 
appearance. The entertaining and controversial editor 
of Gray and his Friends, Mr. Duncan C. Tovey, is 
responsible for this new edition—a sufficient guarantee 
that it will be interesting and probably valuable. Mr. 
Tovey has devoted to the examination of Gray’s 
character and opinions an amount of study which 
would seem at first sight extraordinary, considering 
Gray’s apparent aloofness from the world, He finds in 
the retiring poet, however, one of the keys to the 
eighteenth century, and he goes far to justify his 
position :— 

“In dealing with Gray,” he says, “ we are dealing with a 
singularly receptive mind—who, in a reserved and almost 
secretive fashion, was focussing in himself very many of the 
best influences of his time.” 

Up to now, most readers have gone to the Letters 
only for the literary criticism, especially that justifica- 
tion of the use of archaism in his verse which seems to 
us the model of classical English, and those rapturous 
passages about scenery in which the historians of our 
literature have seen, with reason, the beginnings of the 
Romantic movement in English poetry. Many, too, 
have tried to build up in them a picture of the man who 
wrote so little and so well, and have grown to know the 
precise, modest little gentleman, an elderly man at 
twenty-five, having the heart of a boy, though he 
may never have been one, with a robust, almost a 
robustious, humour breaking through the melancholy of 
ill health, communing unceasingly with the immortals in 
literature and painfully labouring to produce a dozen 
poems of whose public fate he was careless so long as 
privately he had made them as perfect as possible. It 
is this tragi-comic figure of Touchstone in mourning, 
this fine combination of Aristophanes on notepaper and 
Aeschylus in quarto, that is the abiding interest of these 
letters. But Mr. Tovey shows us something else that is 
worth paying attention to. 

“ Detailed political gossip,” says Mr. Gosse, “is 
obviously out of place in annotating the writings of a 
literary recluse.” The general theory has been that 
Gray’s political references may be skipped without loss, 
but we incline to Mr. Tovey's opinion that this attitude 
has been responsible for much underestimation of those 
Letters as bearing on English history of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Tovey finds in Gray a very good type 
of the insular Briton of his age. Neither out of 
harmony with it, as most writers would have us believe, 
nor specially in sympathy with it. His attitude towards 
Dr. John Brown’s “ Estimate,” which predicted England’s 
ruin, is cited in illustration of this. It does not make in 
him “ any profound misgivings, any acute dismay :”— 

“ A mind like his, if it is really out of touch with the spirit of 
the time, finds a voice in complaint and expostulation, not 
necessarily, of course, addressed to the publicear. If Gray, 
surely sufficiently expansive in his correspondence, betrays no 
such morbid symptoms, it is because he lives in his age, and 
shares that latent sense of security which is the Briton's 
peculiar comfort.” 

In criticising Gray’s attitude towards Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and French affairs generally, Mr. Tovey is espe- 
cially happy. Our poet had no love of either author, and 
was not moved by the social and political condition of 
their country, but he shared in the general feeling of 
admiration for Voltaire’s action in /’ Affaire Calas, and 
he finds Emile a valuable book for any one with 
children. Mr. Tovey shows how English this latter 
point of view was in an epigram worth remembering :— 
“ The book which in France ends in a Revolution, in 
England ends in Sandford and Merton,” 

Mr. Tovey certainly attacks with some show of 
reason the accepted view as to the effect on Gray of the 
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Whether it be true or not 


age into which he was born. 
that the uncongenial character of the eighteenth century 
to one of Gray’s temperament has been exaggerated, it 
is certainly true that Mr. Tovey’s views help to intro- 
duce a new element of interest into the Letters. But, 
after all, the Letters are the thing. The ingenious man 


can get what he will out of them. In this volume Mr. 
Tovey comes before us more specially as an editor than 
as a biographer or a historian ; and his work as an editor 
displays a customary failing and a more than customary 
ability. 

it is the fashion of editors, having goods of their 
own to recommend, to revile the old-‘ashioned or faulty 
wares of their predecessors. This is especially true of 
editors of Gray’s Letters—Mason, Mitford and now Mr. 
Gosse have suffered in turn the scathing criticism of the 
new man in the business. No editor is perfect, and it is 
perhaps possible that each of these men has done a 
service that outweighs many imperfections. Without 
Mason we should have had few, if any, letters to edit. 
Mr. Gosse, especially busy pointing out the delin- 
quencies of his immediate predecessor, Mitford, acknow- 
ledges that, in spite of his naive habit of correcting 
Gray’s epistolary eccentricities for public consumption 
even to the point of adding superior sentences of his 
own, we owe much to Mason. Mr. Tovey, eagerly 
demolishing Mr. Gosse’s reputation, finds in Mitford a 
careful editor, according to his lights, and the discoverer 
of new letters which Mr. Gosse—most recent gleaner in 
the same field—uses without acknowledgment. Later 
editors, giving magnified copies of the trivial errors 
discernible in Mr. Tovey’s work, will very likely 
undertake the justification of Mr. Gosse. To us 
his lively and generally accurate Life of the poet 
shows at least that he has appreciated the Letters. 
His worst fault as an editor is his unjust treatment 
of Mitford, into many of whose errors in transcrip- 
tion he himself falls. Whether this is due “to tele- 
pathy in time as well as in space,” according to Mr. 
Tovey’s ingenious hypothesis, or to an incomplete 
revision of a text of Mitford’s used for printing pur- 
poses (how difficult it is to attain absolute accuracy in 
detail where such strange orthography as Gray’s is being 
dealt with, Mr. Tovey’s “whether ” for “whither ” on 
p. 162 exemplifies), it is at least no excuse for Mr. 
Gosse’s boastful deprecation of his predecessors in the 
same work; and though Mr. Tovey follows the unfor- 
tunate offender with an almost petulant fury of attack 
through preface, notes, and a special appendix, we feel 
that he has a real cause for annoyance. Mr. Tovey is 
likely to feel, besides, the rather ungenerous, but per- 
fectly natural disdain that a man of original research 
feels for a populariser of results. Let him calm him- 
self, however, in the confidence that this edition will 
long hold the field with students of Gray and the 
scene i century as the most accurate, the best 
informed, and the completest of all editions of the 
Letters, and be content to snap derisive thumbs at the 
general reader who will find Mr. Gosse’s text the 
pleasanter to read, being less crowded with notes, and 
accurate enough to help him to understand the man, if 
not to pass judgment on the genuineness of an M.S. 


L. R. F. O. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WHILE the Nineteenth Century is still in the pangs of 
militarism, and mainly concerned with the best means for 
creating a Continental army in Great Britain, other reviews 
are beginning to take a desultory interest in financial 
questions. Thus the Fortnightly Reviewshas an article by Mr. 
Sydney Buxton on Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The article is rather useful than interesting, and 





we cannot agree with Mr. Buxton in referring “the reader 
who may desire to study Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets in greater 
detail” to Mr. Buxton's Finance and Politics. For the earlier 
period Northcote’s Twenty Years of Financial Policy is a far 
better book. But why should not the reader turn to the 
Budget speeches themselves? The most important are 
included in a volume edited by Mr. Gladstone himself, and 
the rest can be found easily enough in Hansard. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s finance can only be represented at all adequately in 
Mr. Gladstone’s own language or by a brilliant economist like 
Bagehot. We do not find much to criticise in Mr. Buxton’s 
article. He does not seem to have appreciated the reason 
why sugar was preferred to tea in the later reductions of the 
tariff. Sugar is not a mere import. It is also a raw material 
of manufacture, and if, in Mr. Gladstone’s language, you want 
to do the working classes the maximum of good, “ you should 
rather operate on the articles which give them the maximum 
of employment.” Mr. Buxton’s appreciation of the treaty 
negotiated in 1860 by Mr. Cobden with the Emperor of the 
French is good :— 

“Tt continued until 1880, when it was ‘denounced’ by the 
French Government and came toan end, The Treaty, while it 
lasted, was commercially of great advantage to both countries ; 
and, moreover, it was followed in subsequent years by fifty or 
sixty similar International Treaties, under which the Tariff 
of Europe was reduced some fifty per cent. Though many, if 
not most, of these treaties have since expired, or have been 
denounced, protective duties as a whole have never returned to 
anything like their former level.” 

Cobden's policy of Free Trade for England produced, not Free 
Trade for the Continent, but at least a very great reduction 
in Continental duties. And now our exports to France 
amount to more than 50 millions annually ! 


The Contemporary Review hasan article on “ M. Witte and 
Russian Commercial Crisis.” The sketch of the economic 
autocrat of all the Russias is certainly interesting. Perhaps 
Dr. Dillon knows more about the man than his policy :— 

“ Although by birth a member of the nobility, like thousands 
of nameless Russian Zaehdarms, and although a graduate of a 
University like other thousands of the culture-varnished masses, 
M. Witte is largely a self-made man. Having passed through 
most stages of railway administration, leaving each one a good 
deal better than he found it, he emerged at the summit as 
Minister of Ways and Communications, and was soon after- 
wards appointed to succeed the late M. Vyshnegradsky as 
Minister of Finance, where he has become a butt for cowardly 
attacks and infamous calumnies, such as fortunately would not 
be tolerated in Western Europe. 

“A Dutchman by extraction, and a railway administrator by 
profession, M. Witte differs from most Russians in character, 
and from allliving statesmenin methods. True to his belief in 
the law of the economy of forces, he never fritters away his 
time in spinning out theories of government, or building up 
systems of economics—in a word, he is not a doctrinaire. 
Theory very often leads to no-thoroughfares, whereas real tact 
always instinctively feels the right road to the goal.” 

According to Dr. Dillon M. Witte is for peace, against jobbery, 
and against speculation. He certainly did a great stroke 
for commercial honesty in Russia when he introduced a gold 
standard and fixed the fluctuating rouble. The commercial 
crisis now raging in Russia is due not to M. Witte but to 
military expenditure. 


Another interesting article contributed to the Con- 
temporary Review is by Mr. A. M. S. Methuen, “ 1775—1899 : 
a Parallel” :— 

“ Historical parallels are often fanciful, and it is unwise to 
press them severely. But history is the best teacher of the 
present, as it is the best prophet of the future ; and the most 
casual student of history cannot fail to notice the close and 
painful resemblance between the situation, both military and 
political, of 1775-83 and the situation of to-day.” 

Mr. Methuen begins by explaining the causes of the American 
War—growing wealth, a lower standard of morality, a belief 
in force, a confidence that the Americans would yield to 
pressure, public jobbery. “Ministers did not shrink from 
open bribery, from receiving fees and per-centages of every 
kind, and from sharing the profits on contracts of every kind.’ 
The Americans were not “an easy or pleasing people.” They 
were stubborn, suspicious and hard in driving bargains. But 
withal :— 

“For England and the King, as the impersonation of all that 


was highest and best in the English character, the colonists 
entertained a warm and pathetic affection. They had been 
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oftentimes willing to shed their blood, to give their money and | 
their time, for the Imperial interests of England. They did not 
understand, and they could not believe, that the policy which 
was so fast making them into rebels proceeded from the King’s 
obstinate character, and they discriminated between the King 
and his Ministers and officials.” 
A united and determined Opposition could have prevented the 
war. But the Whigs were divided. Burke did his best in the 
Commons and Chatham in the Lords. Once the war had 
begun Burke denounced the “impious” demand for “ uncondi- 
tional submission.” Chatham defended the Americans and 
declared, “ We shall be forced ultimately to retract : let us 
rétract when we can, not when we must.” Those who are 
interested in this parallel—with which most of us indeed are 
familiar—will find it drawn out with much skill in Mr. 
Methuen’s essay. 
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